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ABSTRACT 

Pre-readers exhibit concepts of the English word different 
from those of literate adults. The Inclusive word concept is primary: 
a WORD is whet we call an utterance and any of its parts. Pre-readers 
Judgments about wordhood and Justifications to support their decisions 
are context independent, e.g., the word 'TO 1 in 'TO EAT* is Justified 
as being a word because it is the number 'TWO'. Hot excluding meanings 
based on immediate verbal context, pre-readers suffer confusion 
between homophones at the syllabic level, e.g. , the sound of the suffix 
in 'PUPPY' is confused with the name of the letter 'P'. Different 
experimental techniques access different criteria for word Judgment. 
The degree of conflict between implicit Judgments of wordhood ( those 
inferred from the child's counting of the number of words in an 
utterance) and explicit Judgments (responses to questions about 
whether an item is a word or not) ranges from high, for non-readers, 
to low, for beginning readers. The Justifications pre-readers offer 
to support their decisions of wordhood are notable for their not 
including any arguments based on the immediate verbal context. These 
phenomena are appreciated by a Word Concept Integration Theory which 
describes the development of children's word concepts in passing from 
a profoundly idiomatic basis to a dominantly lexical basts when 
learning to read replaces the prosodies of speech with lexical context 
as the primary disambiguator in the understanding of language. The 
relation of these data and this theory to reading development is 
discussed. 
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EXORDIUM 1 



IHTRODUCTION - 

The mentor of my undergraduate days, a philosopher, 
spoke in a dark mood of his job being one of 'shovelling fog 
into a bucket' . My friend knev better, of course, though he 
muat have his joke at Jfcilosophy's expense; for he spoke later 
of education as being a matter of • hanging around until one 
catches on'. I offer these two images to represent poles of 
thought about what the process of education is* 

An adequate theory about how soae knowledge is learned 
must hare three main parts. The first necessity is a theory of 
the domain of that knowledge- Second is a description of the 
neophyte f s state of relative ignorance, Pinally, a learning 
theory oust explain both how learning is possible and why it is 
non- trivial. Let the phonics approach to reading serve as an 
example. Reading is considered a process of translating a 
string of graphic symbols to an aural representation, which Is 
then comprehended as all heard utterances are. The neophyte, 
the pre-reader, is held to be ignorant of letter-sound corres- 
pondences. Learning to read is thus a matter of learning these 
correspondences and the process of •blending 1 sounds into words. 
There are two difficulties that make learning to read hard. 



1. Charles Bures, Professor of Psychology and the Philosophy of 
Science at the California Institute of Technology 1939 - I97U. 
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EXORDIUM 2 



The phonetic irregularity of English orthography is f lrst 
mentioned. Secondly, the modification of sounds by each other 
when said together is a mighty confusion, i.e. 'blending' is 
not easy to understand. I do not consider this theory of learning 
to read entirely wrong, but I do hold it to be inadequate. For 
the theory is a partial one, leaving out of the learning process 
one critical factor: the learner as an active agent. I hope to 
establish a place for thinking in learning to read. 

When we teach reading to five and six year old children, 
are we trying to stuff a lot of 'knowledge' into all those empty 
heads ? What's learned must be assimilated to whatever is already 
known. No head is empty, though the contents may differ from 
-hat we first expect. If you can not see education as implanting 
new 'knowledge' but must see it as modifying what is in romebody's 
mind by the refinement of his conceptions, where do you start ? 
Must you not find out what that person thinks, even if he be such 
a small person as a child is ? How else can you reinforce sound 
intuitions or highlight problems with erroneous ideas ? How else 
can we help a child 'catch on' to a way of understanding language 
we believe is very important ? 

This experiment is an investigation of children's 
linguistic awareness . not merely with respect to which units of 
speech the child can manipulate - but as an lnquiry into what 
the child thinks about the parts of what he says. 
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EXORDIUM 3 



A PARADOX - 



Should you tell an adult in our society that kindergarten 
children don't know what words are, you may expect to be met with 
that look of stunned disbelief reserved for supposedly serious 
people who have revealed themselves to be fools. 'Children talk 
all the time, they know the names of so many things, they inflect 
nouns and verbs for number and tense; how could they possibly not 
know what words are ? ' The experimental results of Karpova (1955), 
Huttenlocher (196U) and Holden and MacGinitie (1972) establish that 
most pre-readers definitely have a non-standard concept of the 
English word. We continue the probing of this paradox by approaching 
the same question ( What is the pre-reader's concept of the English 
word ? ) with additional experimental techniques. The contrast of 
results from these different approaches proves most worthwhile: some 
new phenomena are discovered and are appreciated in terms of a theory 
which brings a new understanding of children's developing linguistic 
awareness durin* the critical period when they are learning to read. 

In precisely what sense is it true that children don't 
know what words are ? The most direct answer to this question is 
a description of the experimental task on which the Judgment is 
based. The task used in ay experiment, which I call the checker 
task, is most similar to that developed by Holden and MacOinitie; 2 

2. Children's Conception of Word Boundaries, p. 553 
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EXORDIUM 4 

1. I said a sentence or a list of nouns. 

2- Tne child repeated wnat I said. These two steps 

were iterated until the child duplicated tne 

utterance. 

3. The child repeated the utterance again, taking one 
checker for each 'word' he said from a line of 
checkers before him. 
*• While the child was taking checkers, I marked the 
syllable boundaries of the utterance segments 
within which he took checkers. 

tell. atudl.a had sttgge . tBl . , lo¥ developMnt ln chmrtn , 8 
•bility to Isolate „ords fro* the aura! .tree* of „,,„„„_ 
beginning with eords rich 1„ concrete content and gradually 
approaching ah.tr.ct .or*. «pr M , lng reUtlons, i .-... tocto 
words such .. „ ticlts „ d prepomlons ^ followlng 

observations from Hold.n and Macoinltle focus attention on 
their main conclusion; 

"... The greater the proportion of content words 
in an utterance, the greater the percentage of correct 
segmentation. . . . Thus, if only content words are con- 
sidered, about three fourths of the children segmented 
each of the utterances correctly " 3 

3. Children's Conception of Word Boundaries, p. 553 
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Function words were more difficult to isolate 
than words that bad mor* lexical Meaning. The most 
common error made by the children in our study was 
compounding a function word with the following 
content word...." ** 

If one tries to imagine what kind of a word concept a child might 
have that would permit him to make the decisions reflected in these 
experimental results, the simpLest theory might have this form: 

1. Although children may not be able to articulate them, 

they have nearly standard concepts of the 'parts of 

speech 1 . 

^ 2. Because of their success in breaking the aural stream 

into content-centered clusters of sounds, we may infer 
that they know the names of objects and actions are 
words . 

3. Their ability to inflect nouns and verbs for number 
clearly shows that children know where words end. 

U. The compounding of function words with the following 
cont3nt words might indicate that children sense 
function words as a kind of contentive-preceding 
inflection for function, much as case endings in 
Latin are terminal inflections for function, e.g., 

U. Children's Conception of Word Boundaries, p. 553 
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EXORDIUM 6 
for the word temple, (TEMPLUM), the genitive form, 
(TEMPLI), means 'of or 'belonging to' the temple; 
the ablative form, (TEMPI0), might mean near the 
temple, et cetera. 
Holden and MacGinitie did not publish data on a broad enough sample 
of function words for this speculation to be judged. The view 
described above, which I now believe to be substantial^ wrong, 
is the hypothesis which guided design of the twelve test utterances 
of this experiment. 

While running a pilot experiment of the checker task with 
my daughter, Miriam, then a«ed k years and 7 months and not a reader, 
^ I encountered a segmenting strategy mentioned only in passing in 

the literature, m Karpova's experiment: 

"... Some of the children at this level [older children 
in the age range of 3 to 7 years] even occ.sion.lly brose 
individual words into syllables " 5 

On utterances from the examples of Holden and MacGinitie, Miriam took 
one checker for every syllable she heard. Perplexed by her use of 
this syllabic strategy, I pressed my daughter with examples of 
bisyllabic words she kew quite well, e.g., ^ppy,. She ffiaintalned 
that each of those utterances was two words. Reflecting th.t if a 

5. ^preschooler's realisation of the lexical structure of speech, 
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^ EXORDIUM 7 

child' s conception of words is unsettled or non-standard and if be 
does not recognize word boundaries, I saw we should not suppose a 
child would believe that diminutive suffixes - or any other bound 
morphs - are more integral to the content morphs of their binding 
than closed form words occasionally associated with them. For 
example: in the phrase 'THE PUPPY', we should not assume all 
children would think '-py' is any more intimately related to 
'PUP' than is the article 'THE'. The pilot experiment with 
Miriam left two conclusions: we should look for effects deriving 
from a syllabic strategy and should extend the comparison of 
word decisions across a range of function words and bound 
j0m^ norphs. 

The final element entering the definition of test 
utterances for this experiment is the issue of whether the 
compounding effect noted by Holden and MacGinitie derived from 
the special character of function words in English or from a 
process of semantic based amalgamation of concepts. In Gibson 
and Levin (1975), we find this argument: 

"... Karpova (1955) has pre- school children count 
the number of words in a sequence of unconnected nouns, 
which they were able to do with little difficulty. 
However, if other categories of words, e.g., adjectives 
and verbs, were added to the list of nouns, children 
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aged 3 to 6 bad difficulty counting the number of words. 
A list made up of various parts of speech more nearly 
approximates the natural language than does a list of 
nouns, 80 it may be that when the sequence has some 
structure younger children cannot divide it into 



segments.... " ° 



One would like to see at what point such effects become noticeable; 
at least, one would like to contrast a list of nouns with a simple 
sentence and with another more complicated one. 

The twelve test utterances of TABLE I, those used in the 
experiment, were designed to address the issues just discussed- 

1. Can one discriminate at least two different strategies 
pre-readers use for deciding what segments of the 
aural stream are words ? 

2. To what extent do pre-readers consider function words 
and bound morphs to be integral parts of related 
content words? 

3. At what point across a range of gradual semantic and 
syntactic complication do pre-readers' word decisions 
begin to show non-standard conclusions.? 



6. The Psychology of Reading, p. 123. 
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EXORDIUM 9 
DIRECT JUD0MHIT3 AND JUSTIFICATIONS - 

The results of this experiment divide into three broad 
classes: implicit judgments (inferred from the checker taking task); 
explicit Judgments of wordhood ( responses to direct queries about 
whether or not a test item is a word ) 5 and Justification, (those 
arguments children adduced to support their explicit Judgments). 
The data of the second and third classes we* collected simultaneously 
with the checker task data. 

After each child's division of each of the utterances 
shown in TABLE I, I asked him questions, two questions about target 
portions of the utterance: 

1. Is the target item a word ? 

2. How do you know that the target item is or is not 
a word ? 

Such was the pattern of which minor variations occurred during the 
experiment. The following excerpt, from the protocols may be 
taken a. representative: 

**• 1 Bob: Remember, we said "Bad men often kick small 

dogs." ? 

Tina: Yeah. 

Bob: is 'OFTEH* a word ? 

Tina: ( head shake yes. ) 

Bob: How do you know ? 

Tina: Because 1 used that ward befere. 

19 



/p-S EXORDIUM 10 

Zx ' 2 B9b ' Is 'TV one word or two words ? 

Ehren: /t/ /v/ ... one word. 
Bob: Some children hare told me they think it's two 

words. How do you know it's one word ? 
Bhren: 'Cause ray mother teach me how to do that... and 
my mother's a teacher. 

For anyone familiar with children and the frequent 
inapplicability of their justifications to the decisions they 
prefer, my taking their arguments seriously may seem an excess of 
credulity. Contrariwise, some forty years of experimetti by Piaget 
and his followers establish that one should take children's 
r\ reasonings seriously as data about the way they think. For example, 

no child's argument that the sound /pi/ ln the context of the word 
•HJPFT is a word because it is in the alphabet would ever convince 
me of the correctness of his assertion; however, the child's advancing 
such a. justification I take as evidence about the structure of 
concepts in his mind. With that point established, let the following 
argument be advanced, if it is an error to believe that a person's 
articulate description of his own knowledge is the only determinant 
of his behavior, it is equally an error to assume its irrelevance, 
■ftis excerpt is revealing; 

Ex. 3 [after parsing utterance 8 thus: 

/A MOTHER /CAN /CARRY /A BABY /. 
which substitutes in error 'A* for 'HER'.] 
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EXORDIUM 11 

Bob: How about »HER' ? Is 'HER' a wort ? 

Garrett: I forgot to put that in. 

Bob: you did ? 

Garrett: Yeah, it was five. 

Bob: Oh. O.K. You think 'HER' is a word then ? 

Garrett: Yes it is. My sister wouldn't be her if it 
wasn't a word. 

What some children think affects what they do. 

At this point, we have introduced the central phenomenon, 
raised the issues involved and discussed the techniques .t the core 
of this experiment. Since we are investigating concepts or ideas, 
and since people have ideas in their individual minds, it is 
appropriate to turn attention to the subjects of the experiment. 
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EXORDIUM 12 

SUBJECTS - 

The children interviewed for this experiment were in the 
kindergarten classes of the Martin Luther King Junior Elementary 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The interviews took place in 
April when all the children were six years old or nearly so. 

The ten children were pre-selected by their kindergarten 
teachers and by me, after my participating with them in their 
kindergarten activities for a week. The criteria were that the 
children should be free of obvious complications and should not 
yet be good readers (several children in these classes read at 
first grade level, one at third grade level). 

At the beginning of each interview, I asked each child 
a series of questions to determine his familiarity with the alphabet, 
letter-sound correspondences and the word 'SYLLABLE'. I also asked 
him how he judged his own ability to read, following which I offered 
the child a set of 3" x 5" cards with some words printed in capital 
letters thereon. These words are an informal series; they were 
chosen as being steeply graduated in familiarity and difficulty. 
The six members are: STOP, MOMMY, COW, JUMP, LURCH, RUMNIKG. The 
intention of these questions was to permit a gross estimate of the 
reading development of the child. These data are important as a 
basis for later contrast with the experimental results. 
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EXORDIUM 13 

Wo child recognized the word 'SYLLABLE'. Only Lynette 
attempted to explain it; she said, of 'SYLLABLE' : "He sails. He 
sails in a boat" . M 08t children sang the alphabet when I asked 
them if they knew all the letters. They seemed to have a good 
command of the basic letter-sound correspondences (with exceptions 
which will be noted individually^. The data of the informal series 
follow. My interpretation is presented summarily at the end. 

DEBBIE: When asked if she knew how to read, Debbie replied, 

"No... only my name." . She tried then to read some words. 
For -STOP', she said "After". For 'COW', she replied, 
'Daddy ?'. She did not attempt to read the other words. 
Her command of the letter-sound correspondences was poor. 
EHREN: He said that he could not read but that his mother, a 
teacher in another school, was teaching him. He did not 
read the words 'STOP' and 'MOMMY* when shown him. Ehren 
knew a few.;of the letter sounds but could not pronounce the 
sound of the letter »B' and claimed that the letter '2' 
made the sound "Ehren". 

GARRETT: Garrett claimed to be able to read one book, "Paul 
Revere Rides Under The Midnight Moon," and allowed that he 
could read that book only because it was one of pictures 
and very few words. He was able to read 'STOP' but failed 
to read the remainder of the informal series. Garrett's 
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QOKZALO: 



KBVIH: 



LAURI: 
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EXORDIUM Ik 

competence was not shown by the informal test. My judgment 
that he was a beginning reader was confirmed two weeks after 
this interview when I observed hi* in kindergarten reading 
to his mother, hesitantly to be sure, but reading nonetheless. 
Gonzalo said that he couldn't read, "not even a little 

bit". He did, however, read the word 'STOP' without 

hesitation. 

Kevin claimed that he knew how to read and that his 
mother was helping him learn. When I aaked which words he 
could read, he replied "Easy ones.". Kevin was unable to 
read any of the test words in the informal series. He 
suffered from an obtrusive letter sounding strategy; he 
-ounded every letter individually and read no words. 

Lauri denied that she knew how to read. From the 
informal series she read 'STOP' and 'COW'. Of the former, 
her recognition was positive. For the latter word it was' 
not so. My impression was that she succeeded in blending 
the sounds represented by the letters but failed to 
recognize the whole word which she had said. Her method 
for guessing the word 'jump' md . RUHNIN£} , 8ho|fed her 
constructing a monosyllabic word from the letters at the 
beginning and ending of the words; her responses were, 
respectively, w ^ w> ^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
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LORES: 



LYHBTTE: 



TIHA: 



TRACEY: 



EXORDIUM 15 

suspect tha Lauri was not a beginning reader at the time 
of the test, although she appeared to be on the verge of 
a conceptual break through. 

Loren said that he knew how to read "Some things." and 
exemplified his reading vocabulary with 'Bar. Of the 
informal series, Loren was able to read only 'STOP*. For 
the word 'jump' he guessed at "Juggle." For • MOMMY' , he 
guessed -Yell." His willingness to guess first on the 
basis of the initial letter and then on the final letter 
incline me strongly to doubt his ability to read. 

Lynette claimed that she could read *a little bit", 
then proceeded to read correctly with obvious recognition 
all the words of the informal series except •RUHHING*. 
Her mother is teaching her to read. 

Though admitting that she did not know how to read, 
Tina informed me with pride "But my Mommy knows how to read." 
She was unable to read any of the words in the informal 
series. 

Tracey said she could read 'A little bit." and that 
her sister ( 8 years old ) was teaching her to read. She 
read 'STOP' and 'COW from the informal series. In contrast 
to Lauri, she seemed to recognize 'COW' when she read it. 
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EXORDIUM 16 
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Of the four children who claimed to be beginning readers, 
two had their opinions definitely confirmed: Lynette showed her ability 
in the informal series; Garrett by reading in class at school. I Judged 
Kevin unable to read because he focussed all hi s effort on sounding out 
letters and never produced a blended word, nor was he able to recognize 
those words he was spelling phonetically. Kevin apparently believed 
that his letter sounding was reading the words. Tnit suggests in his 
case a basic confusion between letters and words. Tracey's capability 
was neither shown nor convicted by the data; she should \ - tentatively 
be considered a beginning reader, but the uncertainty in that class- 
ification must be admitted. She will be placed in the category 
•ready to read' by herself. Of the remaining six children, Lauri 
seemed to be most advanced. The conclusion is in doubt, though, 
because her success at blending sounds to forms the word 'COW' did 
not lead to her recognizing the word she had said. The children's' 
characterization as readers is summarized in TABLE II. This TABLE 
is important as a basis from which the characterization of each 
child's skill will be progressively elaborated. 
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TEN CHILDREN GROUPED BY READING DEVELOPMENT 



Basis of my Judgment 



I. Beginning readers: 

Lynette 

Garrett 

II. Ready to read: 

Tracey 



Child's Response to 
'Can you read? ' 



performance on the informal 'a little bit*, 
test. 

observation in kindergarten 'one book- ' 



able to read 'STOP' and 'COW'; 'a little' 
no contraindications. 
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III. Non-readers: 
Lauri 
Debbie 

Ehren 
Kevin 

Gonzalo 

Loren 
Tina 



blending without recognition. 'No. ! 

inability to read any words; 'only my name' 
poor letter- sound correspon- 
dence . 

inability to read any words. 'Nd.* 

inability to read any words; 'Easy words', 
obtrusive letter sounding. 



recognized 'STOP' but no 
other words. 



f No. Not even a little 
bit.' 



guessing 'YELL' for 'M0M4Y' 'Somethings.' 
inability to read any words. 'No. ' 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 1 

SECTION ONE: CHECKER TAKING 

AN INITIAL RESULT: A VARYING FUNCTION WORD EFTECT 

The question generating the experiment was: do pre-readers 
judge function words to be words or do they consider them to be 
merely modifiers of the meaning of contentives ? A primary result, 
which confirms the opinion of Holden and MacGinitie, is that 
function words are not granted the same status as content words. 
Specifically, there are occasional examples where two content words 
are Joined into a unit judged to be a word (e.g., Tina judged 
'BOYS AND GIRLS* to be one word) but there are a multitude of 
examples where function words are joined with content words to 
form a unit identified as a word. 

Going beyond the opinion and data published by Holden and 
MacGinitie, the data of TABLE III show a variation, by function word 
and bound morph, of the frequency with which each was judged to be a 
word. Notice that, although fifteen points of data do not make a 
continuum, there is no clear discrimination between those items 
classed as function words in English and the three bound morphs, 
'•ING', '-BR* and '-FY' (indeed, '-ING', f 0F f and f A f were judged 
to be words equally frequently). This fact may be taken to support 
the opinion of Brown (1973) that function words should be thought 
of as bundles of features which in combination elevate them 

7* A First Language, pp. 8l - 88. 
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JUDGMENTS 0? TEN CHILDREN ON THE CHECKER TASK 







TIMES 


PERFORMED 


JUDGED 




RANK ITEM DESCRIPTION 


IN TESTS 


INSTANCES 


A WORD 


RATK 


1 


MY 1st person pronoun 


1 


9 


7 


.778 


2 


IN preposition 


1 


1 


7 


.700 


3 


I 1st person pronoun 


1 


9 


6 


.666 


3 


IS copula 


1 


9 


6 


.666 


k 


CAN modal auxiliary 


1 


10 


6 


.600 


k 


TO infinitival prep. 


1 


10 


6 


.600 


5 


AND conjunction 


1 


9 


5 


.556 


5 


THAff subordinating conj. 


1 


9 


5 


.556 


6 


THE definite article 


3 


28 


1U 


.5C0 


6 


HER 3*d person pronoun 


1 


10 


5 


.500 


7- 


OP preposition 


1 


9 


1* 


.W*U 


7 


-IKG participial suffix 


1 


9 


U 


.kkk 


8 


A indefinite article 


2 


19 


8 


.U21 


9 


-ER comparative suffix 


1 


9 


2 


.222 


10 


-P¥ diminutive suffix 


1 


10 


2 


.200 



CONTEXTS: 

7. 
8. 

9- 
10. 

11. 
12. 



THE BOYS SWIM IN THE POOL. 
A MOTHER CAN CARRY HER BABY. 
I WANT A SIP OP SODA. 
THE PUPPY WANTS TO EAT. 
BOYS AND CIRLS GO SLEDDING. 
MY BROTHER IS BIGGER THAN ME. 
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^ RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 2 

differentially to the status of words. One direct extension of this 
aspect of the experiment would be the gathering of data about word 
decisions across a broad sample of pre-readers. An ensuing analysis 
might permit the determination of which features of the function words 
are most salient for word decisions in the checker task. 

Let us name children's non-recognition of function words 
as words the functor effect ("functor" is a term equivalent to 
"function word"). To merely note that an effect exists poses a 
puxtle. We should examine the manifestation of the effect so that 
we may better understand what children are doing and thinking when 
they exhibit the behavior we now call the functor effect. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 3 
NO EVIDENCE OF SEMANTIC FUSION - 

The functor effect implies that two or .ore words are 
joined together into a single unit a child judges to be a word. 
Let any such occurrence be called a 'NON-STANDARD JUNCTURE' . The 
extent of the expression of the functor effect may then be measured 
*y counting the Incidences of non-standard juncture in the children's 
test performance. For example, if a child parsed utterance 5 thus: 

/BAD MEN /OFTEN KICK / SMALL DOGS /. 
we would describe the performance as showing three non-standard 
junctures, i..., BAD-MEN, OFTEN-KICK, and SMALL-DOGS, wherein the 
dash indicates the non-standard juncture. 

My daughter's performance on a pilot test warned us to be 
wary of confounding consequences of polysyllabicity with those of the 
functor effect. Let us examine separately, then, series of mono- 
syllabic and polysyllabic utterances. Our intention is to discover 
that point in the increasing complication of the utterance at which 
the functor effect reveals itself with consistency. Gibson and Levin 
suggested 8 that the effect derived from a meaning-driven fusion of 
ideas that made separation of the constituent words difficult; for 
example, the phrase 'RED APPLE' might be hard to identify as two 
words because the consent words fused into a single concept in the 
mind. Call *i. putative process 'SEMANTIC FUSION'. On the contrary, 
the main effect, a. noted by Holden and MacQinitie, was one of failing 

8. The Psychology of Reading, p. 123. 
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to separate function words from content words in their immediate 

o 
neighborhood. * 

TABLE IV contrasts the parsings of ten children on four 
monosyllabic utterances. It shows examples of the functor effect 
to be vanishingly rare for noun lists, simple sentences and highly 
modified simple sentences. Contrast the data for utterance 7. 
The functor effect is very clear, for of 1*9 possible non-standard 
Junctures Ik (or 29 %) have occurred. Three of six words in 
utterance 7 are function words; the preceding utterances were all 
composed #f content words only. The functor effect appears, 
evidently, when the elements of an utterance are elaborated with 
^ function words but not when they are elaborated with content rich 

modifiers. 

Comparable data for utterances containing polysyllabic 
words are exhibited in TABLE V. The data from the polysyllabic 
utterances are sufficiently similar for the comment of the preceding 
paragraph te apply. For children as sophisticated as those in 
kindergarten, the functor effect seems limited to failing to Judge 
function words as words. There appears no basis for invoking 
semantic fusion to explain the phenomenon. There is no magic in 
the structure of a simple sentence. A three word Wntence has as 
many ttords as a three word list. There is no magic in the structure 
adjective-noun or adverb-verb: if you demand that children reproduce 

/^s 9. Children's Conceptions of Word Boundaries, p. 553 
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TABLE IV 



NON-STANDARD JUNCTURES IN POUR MONOSYLLABIC UTTERANCES 



UTTERANCES: 



1. TOYS CAR EGGS 

3. KIDS RIDE BIKES. 

5. BAD MEN OFTEN KICK SMALL DOGS. 

7. THE BOYS SWIM IN THE POOL. 



•anc 


POSSIBLE 
e NUMBER OF NON-STANDARD 
WORDS JUNCTURES 


MAXIMUM 
NUMBER OF NON-STANDARD 
CHILDREN JUNCTURES 


ACTUAL 
NON-STANDARD RATIO 
JUNCTURES 


1 


3 


2 


10 


20 





.0 


3 


3 


2 


10 


20 


c 


.0 


5 


6 


5 


9 


U5 


2 


.01*5 


7 


6 


5 


10 


1*9 » 


lU 


.286 



"THE* omitted in one child's repetition. 
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TABU V 



NON-STANDARD JUNCTURES IN POUR POLYSYLLABIC UTTERANCES 



UTTERANCES: 












2. 
U. 
6. 
8. 


PIGEON KITTENS ELEPHANTS 

MONKEYS EAT BANANA*. 

SOME GROWN-UPS ALMOST NEVER WATCH TV. 

A MOTHER CAN CARRY HER BABY. 






Utteranc 


POSSIBLE 
:e HUMBER OF NON-STANDARD 
WORDS JUNCTURES 


MAXIMUM 
NUMBER OF NON-STANDARD 
CHILDREN JUNCTURES 


ACTUAL 
NON-STANDARD RATIO 
JUNCTURES 


2 


3 


2 


10 


20 





.0 


U 


3 


2 


10 


20 





.0 


6 


6 


5 


10 


U7 * 


1 


.021 


8 


6 


5 


10 


5C 


16 


.320 



* 'ALMOST 1 omitted three times in children's repetition. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 5 



the content items of an utterance, they can count them. The 
subordinate elements of embedded structure are not counted; that 
is the phenomenon that needs explaining. 
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**k RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 6 

AVERAGED DATA VERSUS CLASSIFIABLE STRATEGIES - 

With functor effects of the same order in both monosyllabic 
and polysyllabic utterances, one must ask whether or not there be any 
influence of a syllable counting propensity- For that question's 
answer, one must examine the 'NON-STANDARD DIVISIONS' of an utterance. 
Let such be the name of any case where a word is broken into 
constituents and each part is counted as a word. For example, if 
a child parses utterance k thus: 

/MON /KEYS /EAT /BA /NA /NAS /. 
we would describe the performance as showing three non-standard 
divisions, i.e., MON/KEYS. BA/NA/NAS wherein the slash indicates the 
non-standard division. 

Utterances 1 through 6 were included in the experiment to 
test for the presence of a syllabic counting strategy. The results 
of ten children's parsing those utterances is shown in TABLE VI. 
The main coaclusion one can draw from examining the data in that 
TABLE is that appears to make no sense. For example, in utterance 1, 
where no non-standard divisions should be possible, two have 
occurred; in utterance 2, where as many as kO might have occurred, 
none did. Making sense of the results of these parsings clearly 
requires abandoning examination of the massed or averaged data for 
consideration of what the individual children were doing when they 
performed the tasks. We must examine, case by case, these non« 
jm s standard divisions to see of what they consist. 
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TABLE VI 
HON-STANDAM) DIVISIONS IN SIX UTTERANCES 



UTTERANCES: 



1. TOYS CAR EGGS 

2. PIGEON KITTENS ELEPHANTS 

3. KIDS RIDE BIKES. 

k. MONKEYS EAT BANANAS. 

5. BAD MEN OFTEN KICK SMALL DOGS. 

6.. SOME GROWN-UPS ALMOST NEVER WATCH TV. 



POSSIBLE MAXIMUM ACTUAL 

Utt«r- NUMBER OP NUMBER OP NON-STANDARD NUMBER OP BON-STANDARD NON-STANDARD 
•nces WORDS SYLLABLES DIVISIONS CHILDREN DIVISIONS DIVISIONS 



1 


3 


3 





10 





2 


2 


3 


7 


k 


10 


Uo 





3 


3 


3 





10 





1 


k 


3 


6 


3 


10 


30 


6 


5 


6 


7 


1 


9 


9 


2 


6 


6 


10 


k 


10 


Uo 


11. 
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RESULTS AND DI8CUSSI0N 7 

The child who contributed both non-standard divisions for 
utterance 1 (the impossible ones) was Gonzalo. His parsing of these 
six utterances is shown in TABLE VII. Notice that Gonzalo broke the 
word 'CAR 1 into two syllables and counted each as a word; he did the 
same for •EGGS'. Such a procedure I call syllabizing the letters 
(or the phonemes, whichever may be the actual basis). Gonzalo was 
not the only child who did this. Further, you will note that of the 
22 non-standard divisions of utterances 1 through 6, Gonzalo alone 
contributed 10. 

In utterance U, the first showing non-standard divisions 
derived from children other than Gonzalo, three other children 
divided 'BANANAS 1 thus: /BA /NANAS /. The two non-standard divisions 
of utterance 5 are Tina's: /OPT /EN /; and /DOG /S /. The eleven 
non-standard divisions of utterance 6 include three for Gonzalo 
(/GROWN /UPS /.; /AL /HOST /.; /T /V /.)> five other simple divisions 
of "TV" as /T /V /, and Tina's response, counting four words in 
/T /V /E /E /. The conclusion I derive from this examination is that 
one muBt examine the detail data of the experiment, that describing 
the data as a massed effect obscures what is actually going on; the 
responses of the children appear so idiosyncratic that one must 
examine the performance of each and only rebuild generalities on the 
basis of understanding what each child is doing. 
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TABLE VII 
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GONZALO'S PARSING OF SIX UTTERANCES 



UTTERANCES: 



1. TOY CAR EGGS 

2. PIGEON KITTENS ELEPHANTS 

3. KIDS RIDE BIKES. 

**. MONKEYS EAT BANANAS. 

5- BAD MEN OFTEN KICK SMALL DOGS. 

6. SOME GROWN-UPS ALMOST NEVER WATCH TV. 



JUDGMENTS INFERRED FROM CHECKER TAKING: 

Items between slashes were judged to be words. of "l terns 

1. /TOY/C/AR/EGG/S/. 5 

2. / PIGEON / KITTENS / ELEPHANTS /. 3 

3. / KIDS / RIDE / BIKE / S /. k 
«*. / MON / KEYS / EAT / BA / NA / NAS /. 6 

5. / BAD / MEN / OFTEN / KICK / BAD / DOG / S /. 7 

6. / SOME / GROWN / UPS / AL / MOST / NEVER / WATCH / T / V/. 9 



'BAD' is underlined because Gonzelo substituted it for 'SMALL' 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 8 
SEPARATING DIFFERENT STRATEGIES - 

Lest I have suggested an impossible task with my last ' 
comment, let me show immediately a contrast of two children doing 
different things in the same task but with each operating consistently. 
TABLE VIII contrasts the performances of Lauri and Kevin on the 
checker task. Each seems to follow his own rules of deciding what 
is a word with enough regularity that we can say the rules are 
consistently applied, albeit imperfectly applied. Lauri shows a 
prime example of what I call the 'PHRASAL STRATEGY'; she segments 
an utterance into noun and verb phrases and identifies each as a 
word. Kevin exemplifies the 'SYLLABIC STRATEGY' . Thus, /BA /BY /, 
and /PUP /PY /, and /SO /DA / are each two words. There are 
exceptions in Kevin's case, such as 'BROTHER*, 'MOTHER' and 'CARRY'. 
Notwithstanding, the strategy he employs is sufficiently different 
from the decision rules Lauri exhibits that the distinction should 
be noted a»d mart* by a different name. The conclusion that we 
must look beneath the averaged data and the evidence that uniformities 
of behavior exist both lead us to examine the detail decisions for 
each child. Let us proceed to that task. 

With the quantity of data represented by many decisions by 
ten subjects, there is a problem of presentation: how can one show 
the data in « sufficiently restricted compass that it may be graaped 
•s a whole ? TABLE IX attempts that task by recording each child's 
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* RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 9 

deviation from the standard decisions that would be made by an English 
literate adult. The table exhibits non-standard Junctures and 
non-standard divisions made by each child on utterances 7 through 
12. The children are listed in order of increasing non-standard 
junctures (through Debbie) and then by increasing non-standard 
divisions. Each child's performance in the checker taking task 
for utterances 7 through 12 may be reconstructed from the detail 
data of TABLE IX by superposing the variations of the detail data 
upon the standard parsing represented by the normal text above 
the data. For example, Garrett decided /SLED /DING / was two 
words and THE-BOYS and A-MOTHER were single words; otherwise his 
^ performance was precisely the standard. 

The data of TABLE IX divide into three basic patterns 
and intermediate cases. Loren, Lauri and Debbie constitute a 
class, the PHRASAL class. They exemplify the phrasal strategy in 
an extreme form unalloyed by any syllabic strategy. Kevin and 
Gonzalo both exhibit the syllabic strategy and form that class; 
indeed, Gonzalo is as extreme an example of a child with such a 
decision rule as one could imagine (Goraalo's performance on 
utterance 9, omitted here, will be discussed subsequently). 
The decisions of these two classes are clearly non-standard; 
there is a standard class whose prime exemplars are Lynette and 
Garrett. 
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What does one make of Tracey, Ehren and Tina ? 
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TABLE IX 



NON-STANDARD JUDGMENTS BY CHILD FOR SIX UTTERANCES 
UTTERANCES: 

A* F'JEE (GIRLS) SWIM IN THE POOL. 

O. A MOTHER CAN CARRY HER BABY. 

9- I WANT A SIP OF SODA. 

10. THE puppy WANTS TO EAT. 

11. BOYS AND GIRLS GO SLEDDING. 

12. MY BROTHER IS BIGGER THAN ME. 



CHILD 

LYNETTE 
GARRETT 
TRACEY 
EHREN 

LOREN 
LAURI 



DEBBIE 



TINA 



KEVIN 



GONZALO 



NON-STANDARD UTTER- DETAIL DATA 
JUNCTURES DIVISIONS AHCSS 



1 
2 
k 
5 

13 

15 



15 



MAXIMUMS 17 





1 









5 
8 
7 



7-12 
7-12 
7-12 
7-10 

7-12 
7-12 



7-12 



7-12 



7-12 

7-8, 
10-12 

7-12 



SIP-OF 

THE-BOYS; A-MOTHER; SLED/DING. 

THE-GIRLS, THE-POOL; A-MOTHER; SIP-OF. 

A-MOTHER, HBR-BABY; WANT-A; THE-PUPPY 
TO-EAT. 

THE-BOYS, IN-THE-POOL; A-MOTHER, 
CAN-CARRY, HER-BABY; I-WANT-A, OF-SODA; 
THE-PUPPY, TO-EAT; AND-GIRLS, THAN-ME. 

THE-GIRLS, IN-THE-POOL; A-MOTHER, 
CAN-CARRY, HER-BABY; I -WANT, A-SIP, 
OF-SODA; THE-PUPPY, TO-EAT; ANB-«IRLS, 
GO-SLEDDING; IS-BIGGER, THAN-ME. 

THE-GIRLS, IN-THE-POOL; A-MOTHER, 
CAN-CARRY, HER-BABY; I-WANT, A-SIP, 
OF-SODA; THE-PUPPY, TO-EAT; AND-GIRLS; 
MY-BROTHER, IS-BIGGER, THAN-ME. 

A-MOTHER, CAN-CARRY, BA/BY; EA/T: 
BOYS -AND-GIRLS, SLED/DING; 
MY-BROTHER, IS-BIGGER. 

THE-BOYS; BA/BY; SO/DA; PUP/PY; 
SLED/DING; BIG/GBR. 

*?£S ; OAR/RY, BA/BY; PUP/PY, EA/T; 
SLED/DING; BROTH/ER, BIG/GBR. 

the count of junctures between ell 

T d v/ n , 3lmpie P hr "«; divisions of 
all biayllabic words ('POOL' not 
counted, nor possible phoneme seg- 
mentations). 



N.B. : Junctures ere indicated by a dash. 
slash. 



Divisions are indicated by a 
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I characterize Tracey'e checker taking as being near standard but 
-hewing a definite phrasal residue. By this I suggest that earlier 
in her development Tracey would have been a member of the phrasal 
class. Because Ehren chose not to parse utterances 11 and 12, the 
data are incomplete and inconclusive. Given the number of non- 
standard Junctures he showed on four of six utterances, I incline 
to class his performance as phrasal rather than as near- standard. 

Tina's strategies are clearly mixed and her case deserves 
careful consideration for that reason. My suspicion i. tHat she was 
in a morass of confusions, that she had both syllabic and phrasal 
strategies available to her as competing theories of what to do, 
^ bUt that 8he Was com »itted to neither and vacillated between them. 

The unique facts on which I base this impression are these. During 
the training for the checker task, when I read Tina the two practice 
utterances, for each of them she took one checker (a confusion of 
the concepts sentence and word or a misunderstanding of the task; 
I believed it to be the latter case at that time). I intervened' 
to show her a second time my checker taking for the example 
utterance "Monkey, live in the ,oo.«. My taking five checkers for 
that utterance was clear proof that I did not consider a complete 
utterance to be a single word. This intervention and conflict may 
have unbalanced Tina's Initial concept of word. A second fact is 
that Tina was inc^n** to split phonfia „ (w ^^ ^ ^^^ 

syllabify them and call them words; this process occurred three 
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times, with 'DOGS', 'TV and 'EAT' C/l/. . ./TUH/) . The third fact is 
that two sentences show a phrasal strategy initially and a syllabic 
strategy finally (as though Tina started with a phrasal strategy, 
found her conclusion suspect, and switched to syllable counting 
so that her answer would be some number greater than three) . For 
example: /A-MOTHER /CAN-CARRY /HER /BA /BY /; /BOYS-AND-GIRLS /GO 
/SLED /DING /. One might speculate, then, that Tina was the most 
naiive of the children with respect to her concept of the English 
word. Each of the other children with a non-standard concept was 
committed to a theory, albeit an inadequate one, which he consistently 
applied. 

f^- l take these data to show that different children have 

different ideas and approach the checker task with different 
strategies. This conclusion indicates that we should reformulate 
the data of TABLE II (TEN CHILDREN GROUPED BY READING DEVELOPMENT) 
as is done in TABLE X to reflect the different strategies the 
children applied on the checker task. You will observe from 
TABLE X what I now draw as a general conclusion: children Judged 
to be readers or reading ready exhibited a near- standard word 
decision strategy of the checker taking task; children who were 
not readers exhibited a word decision strategy that was phrasal 
(most common), syllabic (not rare) or a mixture of the two (a 
single case). Different non-readers have different ideas about 
what words are. 
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TABLE X 



MODIFIED GROUPING OP TEN CHILDREN BY READING DEVELOPMENT 



GROUP 



CHILD 



I. Beginning Readers: 
LYNBTTE 
GARRETT 



PARSING STRATEGY 



STANDARD 
STANDARD 



II. Ready to Read: 

TRACEY 

III. NON-READERS: 



A. 


LAURI 




DEBBIE 




EHREN 




LOREN 


B. 


TINA 


c. 


KEVIN 




GONZALO 



NEAR-STANDARD WITH PHRASAL RESIDUE 



PHRASAL 
PHRASAL 
PHRASAL 
PHRASAL 

MIXED WITH PHRASAL DOMINANT 

SYLLABIC 
SYLLABIC 
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REFINING THE INITIAL RESULT - 

Reflect now. Doesn't our conclusion about the existence 
of syllabic strategies indicate that the formulation of the results 
for the functor effect was pre-mature ? If Kevin and Gonzalo 
usually take a checker for each syllable, identifying the syllable 
with the word, does not the presence of their Judgments dilute the 
results shown in TABLE III (JUDGMENTS OP TEN CHILDREN ON THE CHECKER 
TASK) ? That question is answered by comparing the data of TABLE XI 
(JUDGMENTS OF EIGHT CHILDREN ON THE CHECKER TASK) with these of 
TABLE III. There is no really striking difference. •THE' switches 
rank with 'AND' and 'THAN'; '-ING' switches rank with 'A'. In both 
cases the test items cluster still in the same area. More striking 
is that with excision of data for those exhibiting the syllabic 
strategy, there is no judgment that either '-ER' or '-PY* is a word. 
This fact weakens the former conclusion that there is no clear 
distinction between those items classed as function words in English 
and the three bound morphs, '-ING', '-ER', and '-PY'. Because the 
phrasal strategy seems to represent the dominant strategy, TABLE XI 
will be used as the basis of subsequent comparisons even though the 
syllabic class (2 of 10) constitutes a significant minority. 
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TABLE XI 



JUDGMENTS OF EIGHT CHILDREN ON THE CHECKER TASK 



RANK ITEM DESCRIPTION 



TIMES PERFORMED JUDGED 
IN TESTS INSTANCES A WORD 



RATIO 



r*. 



1 MY 1st person pronoun 1 

2 I 1st person pronoun 1 

2 IN preposition 1 

3 IS copula l 
k CAN modal auxiliary l 
h TO infinitival prep. 1 

5 THE definite article 3 

6 AND conjunction 1 

6 THAN subordinating conj. 1 

7 HER 3rd person pronoun 1 

7 OF preposition 1 

8 A indefinite article 2 

9 -ING participial suffix 1 
10 -ER comparative suffix 1 
10 -PY diminutive suffix 1 



7 
8 
8 
7 
8 
8 

23 
7 
7 
8 
8 

16 
7 
7 
8 



5 


• 715 


5 


.625 


5 


.625 


k 


.572 


k 


.500 


k 


.500 


10 


.^35 


3 


.U28 


3 


.U28 


3 


• 375 


3 


.375 


5 


.320 


2 


.286 





.0 





.0 



UTTERANCES: 



7. THE BOYS SWIM IN THE POOL. 

8. A MOTHER CAN CARRY HER BABY. 

9. I WANT A SIP OF SODA. 

10. THE PUPPY WANTS TO EAT. 

11. BOYS AND GIRLS GO SLEDDING. 

12. MY BROTHER IS BIGGER THAN KB. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 13 
CHECKER TAKING SECTION SUMMARY - 

From the discussion of results offermet so far we find 
these major conclusions: 

1. There is a robust phenomenon which I have called the 
functor effect. Its specific nature for English 
speaking children in kindergarten is that they 

do not consider function words to be words, 

2. The frequency with which specific function words and 
bound mcrphs are judged words varies with some features 
obtaining to them; it is not convincingly clear from 
thes^&ata what those feature* might be. 

3. The checker taking data imply that individual children 
apply different decision rules in deciding what parts of 
an utterance are to be considered words. The three basic 
patterns appearing in this sample have been characterized 
as the standard, phrasal and syllabic strategies; they 
were represented by 3, 5, and 2 children respectively. 

we have two other kinds of data to examine bearing on the issue of what 
children think about words. Both cover the same domain as the checker 
taking data, the same test items and the same contexts of utterance. 
Let us now proceed to the second kind of data, direct judgments of 
the wordhood of the twelve test items. 
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SECTION TWO: DIRECT JUDGMENTS 

IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT JUDGMENT CONFLICTS - 

Does children's behavior on the checker task show what 
they think about words ? If we ask them what they think and their 
replies are coherent with their checker taking, we can conclude the 
answer to the question is ,f y*s". 

The direct judgment data are not coherent with the checker 
taking data* The functor effect was one wherein words were not 
judged to be words. TABLE XII contrasts summaries of EXPLICIT 
judgments (responses to direct queries) with IMPLICIT judgments 
(those inferred from checker taking data). The frequency with which 
the test items were judged to be words under direct questioning 
was far greater than in the checker task. Under implicit judgment 
(checker taking), the test items were judged words on the average 
36 % of the time; under explicit judgment, the average was 6k %. 
This result was entirely unexpected. 

Beyond an increase in the average frequency of classifying 
items as words, the rank ordering of the items changed considerably. 
The indefinite article leapt from from a rank of six under implicit 
judgment to a rank of two under explicit judgment. Similarly, the 
bound morphs , -ER' and '-FY* moved from eighth (and last) position 
where neither was judged a word in checker taking to fifth and fourth 
ranks respectively when the children were directly queried. These 
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TABLE XII 



CONTRAST OF EXPLICIT AND IMPLICIT WORD JUDGMENTS 



TEST PERFORMED JUDGED 

mm mm instances a word 



JUDGED QUERY 
RATIO QUERIES A WORD RATIO RANK 



1. 


IN 


8 


5 


.625 


7 


7 


1. 


1 


2 


CAN 


8 


4 


.500 


7 


5 


.714 


3 


2 


TO 


8 


4 


• 500 


6 


6 


1. 


1 


3 


THE 


23 


10 


.435 


8 


4 


.500 


7 


4 


AND 


7 


3 


.428 


7 


4 


.572 


6 


4 


THAU 


7 


3 


.428 


6 


3 


.500 


7 


5 


HER 


8 


3 


-375 


7 


5 


.714 


3 


5 


0? 


8 


3 


.375 


6 


3 


.500 


7 


6 


A 


16 


5 


.320 


6 


5 


.833 


2 


7 


-irco 


7 


2 


.286 


7 


1 


.143 


8 


8 


-im 


7 





.0 


5 


3 


.600 


5 


8 


-py 7 
ratio averages 


.0 


6 


4 


.667 

... M i 


k 




.36 


*T 


I.I3TIUG BY IMPLICIT RANK 




LISTING BY EXPLICIT RANK 




1. 


IN 








1. 


IN 


TO 




2. 


CMS 


TO 






2. 


A 






3. 


THE 


i 






3. 


CAN 


HER 




4. 


AND 


THAN 






4. 


-PY 






5. 


HER 


OF 






5. 


-BR 






6. 


A 








6. 


AND 






7. 


-ING 








7. 


OF THE 


THAN 




8. 


-PY 


-ER 






8. 


-ING 







(*~\ 
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two bound forma were judged to be words relatively more frequently 
than the four following function words: 'AMD 1 , 'OF 1 , 'THE 1 and 
, THAJT . The latter result was even more surprising than the 
difference in the average frequency of wordhood judgments. The 
conclusion is quite direct that different processes of judgment 
are being tapped by the two techniques. 
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ihdivuxjal jotxbobt cohflicts - 

Tfes summary data of TABLE XII offer no further i Humiliation. 
fo <s2SBia3 father the incompatibility of judgments it Is necessary 
to penetr&ta through the massed data to the perfonnaac&s of $&ch 
Individual. Should we not try to find out whether discrepancies 
of this order care some sort of average effects or whether they 
cm GEcriVnbia to some large minority in the sample ? 

TABUS XIII attempts to display the implicit m& solicit 
jvilfgnenta of the ten children and the conflicts bettieen contrasting 
judgptenta wherever possible, TABLE XIII has this fora&t: the data 
for <w.ch child are in a row labelled with his nana; the cS&ta for 
cech of ttftflt* test items comprise the columns of detail information ; 
3©ah call, where row and column intersect, is divided into t r Jo entries, 
the uppar containing explicit word judgments and the lows,? containing 
implicit judgments. The letter 'W* represents a 'woird* decision and 
'ST a 'non-tford 1 . The letter 'C indicates that the child altered 
the tost iisa in his repetition of it during the implicit Jv^jpramt 
(checker taking) task. An asterisk marks a conflicting pair of 
Judgments on the same test it«a. For example, Tracey parsed 
utterance 10 (/THE /HJPPY /WAMTS /TO /BAT /.) in the atemdord f&s&ion , 
thus irspJlyiag that f -FY f is not a word; when asked directly, she 
Jutland t\m ?-3f3e item to be a word; thus her Judgment*) nv-a ;-\\ *3'>nx*llct, 
s rh@ awirauary columns at the right show the ratio of conflict uithin the 
contrast of the data. The rows are ordered by reading dsvelopfiant . 
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TABLE XIII can be very confusing if one examine* the 'H' s 
and f W f s without direction* Let 1 8 attempt to see some order in the 
data and thereafter go on to examine individual entries. Restricting 
one' a attention temporarily to the seven top rows of TABLE XIII, the 
duta follow the pattern exhibited in TABLE X (MODIFIED (JROUHHO OF 
TEM CHILBREH BY READIWO DBVEL0H4EHT) . Specifically, the two beginning 
re&dsrs show a low degree of conflict in their judgments (17*); 
Trucey, judged 'ready to read 1 , shows a moderate degree of conflict 
(**0$); three of four in the phrasal class show a high conflict 
ratio (average 68$. The fourth phrasal non-reader, Ehren, exhibits 
a nodnr&te degree of conflict. The three bottom rows de not fit the 
pattern at all. Let's examine these four last cases in detail. 

Kevin 1 s judgments show no conflict whatsoever. He always 
Judged a test item to be a word. Since he followed a syllabic 
parsing strategy with only a few exception (•MOTHER*, ! BROTHER', and 
'CARRY'), every implicit function word judgment was a •word 1 , Under 
direct questioning, he never denied word status to any test item, 
so he could have no conflict. Recall that Kevin's idea of reading 
was the sounding out of letters, the implication being that every 
letter is a word. Here we may see the cognate proposition that 
every sound is a word. Similarly with Gonsalo; note that his two 
standard direct judgments, that ? -IHO f and f -KR f were net words, 
were two of the three sources of conflict, his denial of wordhood 
to "HIS 1 being the third. Two factors seem to combine to reduce the 
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conflict ratio among the syllabic group. The first is that nine of 
the twelve tast items ara words; by tha bias of the test design, the 
syllable strategy was more frequently correct than vas the phrasal 
strategy. This example will demonstrate the importance of the fact: 
suppose a child knows how to spell 'in' and is thus firmly convinced 
that 'IK' is a word. If the child parses an utterance with a phrasal 
strategy, he will face a conflict. There will be no conflict if he 
uses a syllabic strategy. The second faetor, as will be seen in the 
next section, is that children find it easier to Justify an item's 
being a word than to deny that an item is a word. 

Tina's implicit judgments were mixed but dominated by a 
phrasal strategy. Her explicit Judgments were also mixed but with 
the syllable counting dominant. It is hard to imagine what such a 
confluence of vacillation should bring in comparison with the 
other children. Do note, however, that her decisions were in 
conflict. 

Karen decided to stop parsing sentences after utterance 10. 
The dats on his implicit judgments are incomplete. Furthermore, he 
altered the utterances twice in his repetitions, substituting 'COULD* 
for 'CAN' and omitting the initial 'THE' from 'The boys swim in the 
pool'. Ehren's checker taking for 'The puppy wants to eat' implied 
that 'THE' was not a word; the checker taking for /BOYS /SWIM /IE 
/THE /POOL / clearly marked 'THE' as a word, but the omission of the 
initial 'THE' leaves that judgment unclear. Given the lack of clarity 
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I have not narked the 'THE* cell at one of conflict. Were one to 
do so, the level of conflict in Earen's caae would be (3 conflicts 
out of 6 contrasts) moderate to high. To a direct query, Ehren 
replied that 'SIp-or-SODA 1 was a single word, yet he had parsed 
utterance 9 thus: /I /WAHT-A /SIP /OP /SODA /. This fact argues 
that Ehren* s judgments contained »ore conflict than is shown in 
TABLE XIII. 
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DIRECT JUDGMENTS SECTION SUMMARY - 

The primary conclusion I drew from these data is that for 
the most coanon pattern of development, which I take to be from a 
phrasal strategy to a standard, the degree of conflict between 
implicit and explicit judgments varies with the child's reading 
development. This conclusion is reflected in TABLE XIV (STRATEGIES 
AND JUDGMENT CONFLICTS OT TEN CHILDREN). We asked whether a child's 
behavior on the checker task showed what he thought about words. 
The answer varies with the child's reading development. If he knows 
how to read and uses a standard strategy on the checker task, the 
degree of conflict with his direct judgments of wordhood will be 
^> snail. If he does not know how to read and if he uses a phrasal 
strategy in checker taking, the degree of conflict with his direct 
judgments will be high. 

Por children who suffer these conflicts of Judgment, it is 
clear that different decision rules are active in the twe tasks. 
What word concepts do they have that permit them to exhibit what 
appear to be such conflicts of judgment T We will pursue this 
question by examining excerpts from the protocols of the interviews. 
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STRATEGIES AMD JUDGMENT CONFLICTS OP TEN CHILDREN 



GROUP 



CHILD 



STRATEGIES 



CONFLICT RATIO 



I. Beginning readers: 






LYNBTTE 


STANDARD 




GARRETT 


STANDARD 


II. Ready to Read: 






TRACBY 


NEAR-STANDARD 


III. Kon 


'-readers: 




A. 


LAWRI 


PHRASAL 




DEBBIE 


PHRASAL 




EHREN 


PHRASAL 




LOREN 


PHRASAL 


B. 


TINA 


MIXED, PHRASAI 


C. 


KEVIN 


SYLLABIC 




GOHZALO 


SYLLABIC 



17 % 

17 i 



hO * 



71 % 
6k % 
33 * 
69 * 

38 i 
o % 

30 % 
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SECTION THREE: THE INCLUSIVE WCRD CONCEPT 

Qonzalo's performance on the checker task show** commitment 
to the syllabic strategy as extreme as aayone could wish. It would be 
logical, then, that when directly asked about any test item's being 
a word he would declare it so and would justify the decision 'by the 
sound'. The data are far different. I consider the following the 
single most striking excerpt from the protocols: 

Ex. k Bob: How about 'HER' in "her baby" ? Is 'HER' a word ? 
Gonxalo: Yea. 

Bob: How do you tell that ? 
Oonialo: 'Cause it's 'HER' and it's a girl. 
Bob: All right. Let's try another one. "I want a sip 

of soda". 
Gonsalo: Yes, that's a word. 

Bob: That's a word too ?... O.K. Can you count the... 
I'm going to say, "i want a sip of soda", and let 

you take checkers for every word you hear 

Gonzalo: (takes one checker). 

Bob: is the whole thing one word ? Or is it made up 

of many words ? 
Gonaalo: I don't know (sounding rather pitiful). 

One might conclude from this excerpt that Gontalo doesn't have the 
faintest idea of what words are. My conclusion is different. I 
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maintain that Gonxalo and I hare different and Incompatible concepts 
of the English word. 

The evidence so far should establish that children have some 
concept in their minds when they use the word •WORD* . Is it necessary 
that these ten children have the same concept in their minds ? Mot at 
all. However, to the extent that they share a common experience of 
language as an oral medium of communication we might expect their 
concepts to have a common core. Is it possible to imagine a concept 
of •WORD* for pre-readers that can make sense of the variety of 
dr*tn resulting from the interviews ? I believe so and will now 
proceed with the attempt. 

^ One might wonder whether children have a hard time figuring 

out what words are. One of Tracey* a comments may answer the question: 

Ex. 5 Bob: . .. Have you ever heard of 'OFTER' ? I mean is 

it a werd you know ? Is it a word ? 

Tracey: Yah* 

Bob: How do you tell ?... I mean, how do you tell it's 
a word ? 

Tracey: It's easy to tell. 

I don't believe Tracey was being evasive or giving me a smart answer. 
She was giving evidence that the child's word concept must be pretty 
obvious. Based on her observation and the fact that ao child asked 
rae what a word was and on each child's willingness to make decisions 
/-s without much hesitation, I conclude that their concept of the English 
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f^. 



word must be very straightforward. 

Tracey and Loren provide more specific indications in their 
discussion of the word f BIOOER f : 



Ex. 6 



Ex. 



Bob: 

Tracey: 

Bob: 

Tracey: 
Bob: 

Bob: 



When we say "bigger" is /OSR/ a word ? 
(head shake yes). 

/GER/ is ?... How about "bigger" ? Is "bigger* 

a word ? 

(head shake yes). 

And /GER/ is also. 



Loren: 

Bob: 

Loren: 



When we say "bigger", is /GER/ a word ? 

In "bigger" ? 

(head shake yes). 

And "bigger" is a word too? Is that right or wrong ? 

Right..,. I want to get bigger. 

These two children saw no incompatibility in judging both a word and 
its parts to be words. Loren was a phrasal parser and Tracey was near 
standard with phrasal residue. 

Kevin, a syllabic parser shows the same inclusiveness: 



f^) 



Ex. 8 Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 



How about if I said 'BAKAHAS' ? Is that one word 

or is it two words ? 

Two. 

Two ? 

Or one. 

Two or one ? 
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Kevin: 



Yeah. 



Whatever the pre-reader's word concept might be, we should 
aspect to find evidence of it in those children who are surely not 
readers . Debbie 1 s discussion of 'BAD* shows a decision comparable 
to Kevin's discussion of 'BAHAMAS 1 : 



Bt. 9 



Bob: 
Debbie: 
Bob: 
Debbie: 

Bob: 

Debbie: 

Bob: 

Debbie: 



How about , BAD t ? Is that a word ? 

Bad, 

Bad*., as in "bad men". 

/BAD/,.. /MEN/-. . so /BAD/ comes first and /ME*/ 

comes last... two. 

Two words ? 

And they go together. 

When they go together are they still two words or 

are they one word ? 

I think they're one word. I think they're two words 



It is not necessary to conclude that Debbie's second Judgment corrects 
and supersedes the first. For more direct evidence that such are not 
perceived as conflicting judgments examine these four excerpts: 



Ex. 10 



Bob: 
Loren: 
Bob: 
Loren: 



Is f 0F' a word ? 
Huh ? 

When we say, H I want a sip of soda", is 'OF' a word ? 
(head shake yes). 
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Ex. 11 



Sx. 12 



Bob: 


How about "sip of soda" ? 


Loren: 


Yeah. 


Bob: 


Is "of soda" a word ? 


Loren: 


(head shake yes). 


Bob: 


Is *sip of soda" a word ? 


Tina: 


Yeah. 


Bob: 


And 'sip" is a word ? 


Tina: 


Uh huh. 


Bob: 


And "of" is a word ? 


Tina: 


Yeah. 


Bob: 


How about 'A f (/uh/) ? 


Tina: 


Yes, 


Bob: 


Is "of" a word ? 


Tracey: 


Yeah. 


Bob: 


What about "sip of soda" ? 


Tracey: 


Yes. 


Bob: 


What about "sip of" ? 


Tracey: 


Yes. 


Bob: 


How about "of soda" ? 


Tracey: 


Yes. 



Ye» ? 



Bx. 13 Bob: What about 'A' (/uh/) ? is 'A' (/oh/) a word when 

we say, "I want a sip" ? 
Lauri: Yep. 
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Bob: And what about "sip of soda" ? Is that a word ? 

Lauri: Yep. 

Bob: How about n of soda" ? Is that a word ? 

Lauri: (head shake no). 

Bob: No ? 

Lauri: 'SODA' is a word. 

When the phrase "sip of soda" was included in the test 
utterance, the purpose was to determine whether the preposition was 
judged to have more affinity for the preceding or following content 
word, i.e., 'SIP' or 'SODA*. The answer to that question is not 
unambiguous. More importantly and unexpectedly, the data of these 
interviews suggest, even more strongly, imply that pre-readers' 
word concept is this; 

A WORD is what we call an utterance or any of its parts. 
If a child has such a concept of a word, it would explain how 
Gonealo could both count syllables, even phonemes, and sentences 
(those aggregates of syllables) as words. It would explain how one 
could say that •BIGGER 1 is a word and simultaneously that /GER/ is 
a word. It would explain how 'SIP-Oy-SODA' and all its constituents 
could simultaneously be words. 

The seven children of these protocols all exhibit the 
inclusive word concept. Lauri' s rejection of "of soda" as a word 
will be addressed in the final section of the paper, as will 
Tracey's contradiction: exhibiting an inclusive word concept in 
direct queries and a standard word concept in checker taking. 
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Ehren' s data do not show directly that he owns an inclusive 
word concept. As in other cases, Ehren 's interview was inconclusive. 
Let us attempt, nonetheless, to arrive at a tentative conclusion 
about whether he owns such a concept by examining the data for 
"sip of soda" in his case: 

Ex. 1U Bob: Is 'A' (/ub/) a word ? 

Ehrea: Yes. 

Bob: How about 'OF* ? 

Ehren: Una unh. 

Bob: When you said, "I want a sip of soda", I thought 
maybe *A* was not a word because you didn't take 
a checker for it. How about "sip of soda" ? is 
that a word ? 

Karen: (head shake yes). 

Bob: What about "of soda" ? Is that a word ? 

Ehren: Unh unh. 

In excerpt 13, it was lucky that Lauri volunteered the information that 
she considered 'SODA' a word. Ehren did not volunteer such useful data. 
We decided earlier that hia basic parsing strategy was phrasal, yet his 
parsing of utterance 9 was as follows: 

/I /WAHT-A /SIP /OP /SODA /. 

This contrast, of the parsing of the phrase "sip of soda" and the 
judgment under direct query, was used before to indicate greater 
conflict in Ehren 's judgments than was obvious. On the same bases, 
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I also found the uncertain conclusion that Bhren owns an inclusive 
wrd concept* 

Two other children show no evidence of an inclusive word 
concept: Garrett and Lynette. Garrett avoids an inclusive word 
concept in direct judgments by identifying independently meaningful 
elements as words and by excluding aggregates of such elements from 
the status of words: I call such a procedure a non-compounding rule* 
This excerpt may make the point clearer: 

Es. 15 Bob: Is "TV" one word or two words T 
Garrett : /T// V/ . . . Two words . 
Bob: Why is it two words ? 
/-v Garrett: 'Cause there's a f T f and a *V f . 

Bob: Oh* Each of those is a word ? 
Garrett: Uh huh. 

Bob: So if you have something that's made up of two 
things that are words, it's not a word ? Is 
that right ? 
Garrett: Right. 

This excerpt may be interpreted as a case of my putting words in the 
child's mouth. My sense of the situation was different. My attempt 
was to render articulate those ideas his decisions sewed to imply 
were operative f a sort of empathetic exploration of the bases of his 
decisions* Previously, I had no thought that such an idea could have 
invaded anybody's mind, but I was willing to suspend my disbelief 
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in an attempt to understand what Garrett said. I tried to feed back to 
him what he seemed to be communicating to me, then asked if I got his 
message right, and he said "right". Lynette also exhibited a non- 
compounding rule in her avoidance of the inclusive word concept, 
although the evidence is less coercive in her case. 

The conclusion of this section is summarized in TAas XV 
(CHILDREN EXHIBITING THE INCLUSIVE WORD CONCEPT). The excerpts from 
which the conclusions derive, by their mixing together questions of 
judgment and justification in a specific context, hint at the 
entanglement of these two classes of data. We will now attempt to 
disentangle the two and proceed with an examination of the 
t~^. Justification data. 
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CHILDREN EXHIBITING THE INCLUSIVE WORD COHCEPT 



GROUP 



CHILD 



STRATEGIES 



EXHIBITS INCLUSIVE EX. 
WORD CONCEPTS MO. 



<*\ 



I. Beginning readers: 






LTRETTE 


STANDARD 




GARRETT 


STANDARD 


II. Reedy to Reed: 






TRACEY 


NEAR-STANDARD 


III. Non- 


•readers: 




A. 


LAURI 


FHRASAL 




DEBBIE 


PHRASAL 




EHRBN 


PHRASAL 




LORES 


PHRASAL 


B. 


TINA 


MIXED, PHRASAI 


C 


KEVIN 


SYLLABIC 




GORZALO 


SYLLABIC 



SO 
NO 



YES 



YES 

YES 
YES 



15 



12 



YES 


13 


YES 


9 


YES ? 


li» 


YES 


10 



11 

8 

k 
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SECTION FOUR: HOMOPHONIC CONTUSION 



r\ 



AN UNEXPECTED JUSTIFICATION - 

When I included the utterance, "The puppy wants to eat" 
In my test design, I expected *-F£' to be separated occasionally 
by a syllable counting strategy, and I expected that such a separation 
would be Justified 'by the sound* . The following excerpts shew three 
examples of an unanticipated justification: 



Ex. 16 



Ex. 17 



Bob: 

Loren: 

Bob: 

Loren: 

Bob: 

Debbie: 

Bob: 

Debbie: 

Bob: 

Debbie: 

Bob: 

Debbie: 
Bob: 



When we say "puppy" is /pi/ a word ?... When we 

say "puppy" ? 

(head shake yes). 

Yes. How do you know ? 

Because /Pi/ is in f ABC\ 

How about /Pi/, when we say "puppy" ? 

/ma/... /pi/. 

Is /Pi/ a word or is it something else ? 
It f s two words. 

There are two words, then, so /Fl/ is a word also ? 
Uh huh. 

Well, how do you know that ? How do you know it f s 
a word ? 

•Cause I keep practicing my f ABC f s. 

Is /pi/ part of the ABC's ? Is that how you know 

it's a word ? 
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Debbie: I think so. 



Bx. 18 Bob: When we say "puppy", is the /Pi/ a wort ? 
Tracey: Yeah. 
Bob: "Puppy", The /pi/ ? Hot the /PUHP/ part. The 

/PI/, is that /pi/ a word ? 
Tracey: /pi/ is in the alphabet so I think it's i word. 



/"""N 



These three children failed to conclude that if the sound /pi/ is 
part of "puppy" it does not relate to the letter asm. The failure 
to exclude the alphabetic argument on the basis ef the context the 
sound occurred in exemplifies the context insensitirity of these 
justifications. You will notice that these justifications were 
volunteered by the children. 
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THE VALUE OF JUSTIFICATIONS - 

What are such Justifications worth ? Should not on* expect 
that children, as many adults do, most frequently make Judgments or 
assume positions and only afterwards concern themselves with 
justifying their behavior 7 Why should one believe that Justification 
illuminates the process of Judgment instead of believing that it 
merely shores up a position or an argument ? 

There are cases where Justifications are obviously defensive 
and only marginally illuminating: 

Ex. 19 Bob: Is 'CAN* a word ? 

Tina; yeah. 

Bob: How do you know ? 

Tina: Because my Mommy used it. 

Hot .11 reports are so opaque. Contrast the former with this excerpt: 
Ex. 20 Bob: When we say "to eat", is 'TO' a word ? 
Loren: Numbers, one, two. 

Loren's response springs from an experimental situation which required 
justification, for Judgments. I argue, especially in this case, that 
the Justification reveal, the process of Judgment. The conservative 
conclusion is that each Justification should be considered on its 
-orit .. revealing the grounds of Judgment or merely defending an 
•spoused position. The goal of my argument doe. not require such 
an analysis, however. I offer these Justification, not to support my 



^ 
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interpretation of the children's direct judgments but as data, m 
the domain of that data, I draw consequences from the distribution 
of the categories of arguments. For ay purposes, you need only 
belie™ that the children's Justifications are not entirely frivolous. 
The data are sufficiently ingenuous to carry conviction when the 
justifications themselves must be taken seriously. 
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HOMOPHONIC CONFUSION - 

The fi,. t three excerpts of this section (Ex. 16 through 
**. 18) exemplify homopbonic confusion. Specifically, the bound 
diminutive suffix •-„• is confuaed wlth ±u ^^ , p ^ ^ 

alphabet letter. Consider this example the archetype of holopbonic 
confusion. The exiles show the confusion crossing the boundaries 
of the concepts letter and word. Tbis is not a restriction, for 
other exiles from the san* utterance (9), "The puppy wants to eat", 
show homophonic confusion bridging the gap between the concepts 
number and word. Confer Ex. 20 and this excerpt: 

Ex. 21 Bob: When we say "to eat", is 'TO' a word ? 
Lynette: Yes. 
Bob: How do you know ? 

Lynette: 'Cause it's like two years old... maybe 'TO' 
would be like two people. 

Lest one believe that there is here a simple confusion between words 
«nd a limited set of symbols, consider excerpt 22: 

Ex. 22 Bob: when we say "The puppy wants to eat", i. 'to' 

a word ? 

card. 



Bob: 



What about it 1 ... oh, when you give, you give 
it 'TO' them. 
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Notice that both the diminutiye suffix '-py' and the infinitival 
preposition 'TO* were Judged to be words significantly mors 
frequently in the direct questioning than in the checker tssk. 
Hc3»phonic confusion explains that difference in Judgment. 

There appears to be no magic in numbers or letters of the 
alphabet that makes them loci of hoaophonic confusion. The last 
oxesrpt (22) shows the confusion is aural and not based merely on 
a small set of symbols. Letters and numbers loom large in the 
sxcarpts for two reasons: most letter names and digit names are 
Kon©syllabic; both categories of symbols are centers of instruction 
for children meeting reading-readiness and number-readiness exercises. 
/T\ : The word 'CAR' is also a locus of hoaophonic confusion: 

Bit. 23 Bob: What about /KAEN/ ? We say "can carry", "A mother 

can carry". Is /KAHf/ a word ? 
Lauri: There's a can with beans in it. 

Rx. 2k Bob: I said, "A mother can carry her baby". la /KAHf/ 

a word ? 
Tracey: Yes. 
Bob: How do you know ? 
Tracey: 'Cause corn grows in a can, and mushrooms. 

Contrast these examples where the justification depends upon the test 
item being Judged a word with the next excerpt, where the confusion 
and justification are brought forward even when the item is Judged 
not to be a word: 
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Kx. 25 Bob: I s /KAEN/ a word when we say "can carry" ? is 

/KADJ/ a word ? 
Lores: (head shake no) . 

Bob: Well, what sort of thing is /KAHf/ ? 
Loren: When something is in a can and you can't get it 
out. 

This last example has Loren using 'CAM' (in "can't") to describe the 
homophone he is confusing it with. This is a striking example of 
explicit Judgment's context insensitivity. 

Many linguistically unsophisticated adults who are tolerable 
readers may be quite unable to offer an articulate description which 
would discriminate between the homographs 'TO' and 'TO', one taking 
the infinitive verb and the other the indirect object. One would not 
expect pre-readers to be sufficiently familiar with English spelling 
to easily discriminate between the homonyms 'TO', 'TOO', and 'TWO'. 
Given that children may own an inclusive word concept, is it not 
reasonable that homophonic confusion should extend down into those 
atructures we literate adults consider words t Bxcerpt. 16 through 
18 show that to be the case. To the extent that pre-readers own an 
inclusive word concept, the phenomenon of intra-word homophonic 
confusion assumes an even greater importance: any polysyllabic word 
which has as a constituent a homophone for a monosyllabic word is 
vulnerable to homophonic confusion. 
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Examination of the justification data hae lad us to nota 
ita context ina.n.itivity and to obaerr. and appreciate a previously 
urmarked phenomenon. Lat us continue. 
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SECTION FIVE: JUSTIFICATIONS 

The categories into which I elu, children's Justifications 
ere previewed and summarized in TABLE XVI (JUSTIFICATIONS: CHILDREN'S 
AROtWBfTS FOR DBFININO WORDHOOD) ; the categories ere exemplified in 
the foUowing text. After the examples for eech category, the 
occurrences of the argument ere cited for each child, „ d it. relation 
to the immediate verbal context is «**. The relation in consideration 
is whether the argument is applied to the item steading alone or 
whether the argument itself leads to consideration of the immediate 
verbal context. If the former, the argument is Judged context 
independent; if the latter, the argument is context dependent. 

The categories of Justification are meant to be neither 
exhaustive nor disjunct. They are an attempt to illustrate the 
kind, of arguments the children used, m a few cases where there is 
no explicit example of a category I propose (incomplete meaning and 
accent counting), i will infer the existence of such a Justification 
as underlying the Judgments cited. Whenever such Justifications are 
referred to, they will be marked thus: (?). 
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JUSTIFICATIONS: CHILDREN'S ARGUMENTS FOR DEFINING WORDHOOD 

INCLUSION ARGUMENTS - ore such as permit the inclusion of any possible 
English sound in the class of words. P°»«iDi.e 

SYLLABLE COUNTING - the statement of a syllable string is 

repeated with intervals between the sounds and is 

followed by a compatible number. 
ACCENT COUNTING - the repetition of a string of syllables 

provokes a response of number equal to the accents in 

the expressed string. 
POSSIBLE NAMES - if an item could be either a given or a 

surname, the item is a word. 
INCLUSION - if an item is contained in a known word, that 

item, or contained part, is also a word 
ASSERTION - if an item is asserted to be a word, it is a 

word. 

CJJALIFYIMO ARGUMENTS - use characteristics of the item to place it in 
the class of words. 

LABELLING - if an item is recognised as the name or label of 

a thing, the item is a word. 
EXEMPLIFICATION - an item is a word if it may be produced in 

a phrase wherein the item is obviously distinct from 

other elements in the phrase. 
SYNONW - if an item means the same thing as a known word, 

the item is a word. 
LEXICAL - if you know how to spell a word which sounds the 

same as an item, the item is a word. 

EXCLUSION ARGUMENTS - deny word status to some test item. 

NON-COMPOUNDING - if an item is composed of words it is 
not a word. 

NON-RECOGNITION - if an item is not in one's vocabulary 
it is not a word. y * 

INCOMPLETE MEANING - if an item has no closed meaning, it 
is not a word. ^** 

CONTEXT EDITING - if the immediate verbal context permits 
subsumption of the item in a larger collectiorTof 
sounds which comprise a word, the item is net a word 
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IHCLU8I0I ARGUMENTS - 

Inclusion arguments are such that their purpose or effect 
is to permit the inclusion of any possible English sound in the 
class of words. 

SYLLABLE CCUBTIHa - This argument is inferred as having application 
when my statement of some item is repeated with distinct intervals 
between the sounds and the sound, are counted. These e*cerpts are 
for two children whose checker taking did not indicate syllable 
counting as the dominant strategy: 

Kr. 26 Bob, what about 'TV ? I. that one word or two word. ? 

Tinas /ti/. . . /vi/. . . two words. 

Bob: How can you tell ? 

Tina, /Tl/./Vl/. . ./Ti/ /vi/, two words. 

**• 27 Bob: i said, "Bad men often hick small dog.-, is 

'OFTHP a word ? 
Debbie: I guess so... /OFF/... /am/. .. two. 
Bob; Two words ? 
Debbie: Yeah. 

Syllabi, counting, .s a criterion for Judging whether or not some item 
i« • word, shows a completely non-standard concept of what words are. 
The first reaction I had was that the children knew they were supposed 
to count something end were counting whatever they could. I believe 
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«*• reaction is • sut»rfi^i 

°« "Ida date whlch Uluml ""^ 

«*r which . yU eble e ' lnClUalW w °* concept 

*"** the Bunb . r of * ""enable procure f#r 

W0rda ln «n utterance. 
Instances by child: 

""'• w, ■« (A/... /TOH/) 

«*f cou^ . 1I!lWlAlns , w> 

TO » "»t to .« for ' ,olu '•* l0 «• MraihH. 

•oy evidence o*> M ~^^ 

0n * word «r tiro word. ? 
Two. 

How co« lt . s tw 

Th. sound. ' " *» eXPUln ^ * 

*"«"• of th. aound , . Ra , K 
.«. ' • • • How about if t --!,, 

HA"***', is th.* d 

' *» that on. word or two ? 

Two. 
Two ? 
Or one. 

TVo or one ? 
Yeah. 

How about .CROCODILE. ? 



Kevin. 
Bob: 

Kevin: 
Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 
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Kevin; Two. 

Kevin did not say he was counting the accents in the words, any .ore 
then Tin. or Debbie said they were counting syllable*. Nonetheless, 
his judgments on 'ELEPHASTS' and 'CROCODILE' suggest accent courting 
as the effective criterion he used in this case. I infer then that 
his Justification by 'the sound* meant justification by accent. 

IWCLU8I0H - The Justification has this for.: if an ite. is contained 
in a known word, that ite., the contained part, is also a word. The 
single exajgde fro* the interviews is thist 

Ex. 29 Bob: When we say "bigger" is /(OR/ a word ? 

Tracey: (head shake yes). 

Bob: /GER/ is ? ... well, is "bigger" a word t 

Tracey: (head shake yes). 

Bob: And /GER/ is a word also.... Well, how do you 

know about /GBR/ ? How do you know that's a word ? 

Tracey: 'Cause in 'GIRL*. 

Bob: Oh. 

Tracey: 'GIRL'... and it has /OER/ in it. 

To show this argument is not entirely idiosyncratic, I provide another, 
lexically based, example of the same argument (fro. some conversations 
posterior to the interviews of this experiment): 
Ex. 30 Bob: You know that 'IE' is a word ? 
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Tina: 

Bob: 

Tina; 

Bob: 

Tina: 

Bob: 



Unan (head shake yes). 
How do you know ? 
IV /HUH/. 
Huh ? 

(writing her name and pointing to the letters) 
/I/ /HUH/. 

Oh. Because »ir is in 'TIHA'... O.K. 



Instances by child: 
Tracey: /ger/ 

Context dependence: The context in *bich the sound originally 
occurred is not invoked to justify its wordhood; thus this 
argument is independent of that context, the relevant one. 

FOSSrBL* HAKES - This Justification, that an item i. a word If it 
could be a a W , is used twice by Lauri and not by anyone .1... 



Ex. 31 



/*" s > 



Bob; 

Lauri: 

Bob: 

Lauri: 

Bob: 

Lauri: 

Bob: 

Lauri: 

Bob: 

Lauri; 



When we said 'OPTOf was that a word ? 
Yes. 

How do you know about something like , OFTEM' ? 
Because, like it can be a aaae, like Annie Often. 
I don't understand. Could you say that again ? 
Annie Often. 

Annie Often ? Often could be a name ? 
Yeah. 

And that's how you know ? 
(head shake yes). 
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This pert of the interview obviously putsled m. m retrospect, I 
i«agine that Lauri wan referring to tha wall known comic atrip 
character Llttl. Oftan Annla. Lauri'. pronouncad Boston aecant 
makes thi. a tanable speculation. Lauri i. willing to conaidar a 
surname a word, m contrast, nota that Lynette, a beginning reader, 
confronts tha same issue and decides that a 'last nana' ia an 
alternate class into which non-words may fall; her incomplete 
resolution of the issue appears at the end of the excerpt: 
Ex. 32 Bob: How about '-IMS' ? 

Lynette: Ho. 

Bob: Why is that ? 

Lynette: Because '. lm < doesn't sound like • word, '-iw 
is like, sounds like, uh, kind of a last name. 

Bob: Do you know somebody with a laat name like that T 
I guess I don't understand. Maybe I don't know 
anybody with a laat name like that. 

Lynette: '-IHO' ia one of my couain's friend's laat namee. 

Bob: Oh ? 

Lynette: That came to my couain's house. 

Bob: But that doesn't sound like a word, though ? 

Lynette: No. 

Bob: But are names words ? 
Lynette: Yea. 

Bob: Like your name's 'LYH5TTE' and my name's 'BOB', 
those are words. 
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Lynette: Bob and Lyaette. 

Bob: Is that • word ? 

Lyaette: Ho. 

Bob: What is it ? 

Lynette: A aeateace. 

note that through har WMM to a word • aeateace' a« a l.b.1 for aa 
?*•»»«* atria* of word., Lyaette avoid, th. iacluaiv word concept. 
Instances by child; 

Uuri: orm ("Orphan" ?), AHD ( •AM 1 ) 
Context dependence: Jfone 

tasmum - In it. aimpl..t form thi. argumant i. a pur. aa.artioa, for 
suavte, Oonxalo'a iaacrutable, terminal argument -Cause". The 
nual form ha. a hiatorical c..fc wherein the claim i. that o.e learned 
th. *ord, or at lea.t th. item', wordhood, aometime i« th. paat. The 
e^civene,. of the argument dependa on the richaea. of detail aaaoci.ted 
»ith it. For example, w«re aooeoae to aek me if 'SBQUIflBMiiAV ia a 
**«, I would jurtify aaying it ia by noting that I re*! that word one. 
in a play by Ben Joa-oa (Every Man in Hia Humour) and leeraed aubaequeat^ 
thnt it had be« coiaad by Horace in parody of pedantic polyayliabicity. 
3k. 33 Bob: la 'OFTER" a word ? 
Garrett: (head ahake yea). 
Bob: How do you know ? 
Oarrett: I juat know. 
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Ex. 3U 



Ex. 35 



Ex. 36 



Bob: 
Tina: 
Bob: 
Tina; 

Bob: 

Ehren: 

Bob: 

Ehren: 

Bob: 

Ehren; 

Bob: 

Ehran: 

Bob: 

Ehran: 



r\ 



la 'CAN' a word ? 

Yaah. 

Row do you know ? 

Bacausa my Moony used it. 

'BANAHAS' is ona word ? 
Yap. 

How do you know that ? t* •».*«<. , . 

»«* t it makes a lot of sounds, 

doesn't it ? 

I l«med how.... x learned hw tQ do ^ 
How to do what ? 
Say word. 

I« 'TV' ona word or two words ? 
/H//VI/... one word. 

So~ children have told « they think it's two words. 
How do you know it's ona word ? 

'Causa my aother teach ae .„«» ». 

•en s»... and ^ ^ tl|ar , 8 a ^^^ 

The Justification beg. the question of application whi eh 

w*»«ion, which seeas to be the 
primary confusion. How does ona k««- , 

' eX "" PU ' *" th « *>* one 
— — e is the ite. under diacuasion, which ^ >. , ^ 

•ounding subordinate syllable ? 
Instances by child: 

^•fcM.** BANANAS 

^^n: BANANAS, SOME, TV 
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Garrett: OITBH 
Gonsalo: TO, AHD 

Tina: OPTBI, CAH f /OBR/ (in "bigger") 
Context dependency: None 
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QUALIFYING AROUMHIT8 - 

Compared to the myriads of sounds and strings of sound 
composed of English phonemic elements , the number of English words 
is not yery great. Consequently, of aU those sounds which might 
occur, only some much smaller number qualify as words. The 
qualifying arguments are tests for admitting items to the class 
of words. They reflect standard usage and even comprise the main 
elements in the explanation repertoire of literate adults. The 
arguments are perfectly sensible when properly applied. 

LABELLIhXJ - The argument is that if an item is the label of some 
thing, the item is a word. The clearest example of this Justification 
is this excerpt: 

Ex. 37 Bob: 'TV*, is that one word or two words ? 
Lauri: One. 

Bob: Some children told me it was two words. I wonder 

how you knew it was one word. 
Lauri: We look at TV, that's one word. 

Labelling goes wrong when misapplied. Recall Tracey's noting that /Pi/ 
is in the alphabet in Ex. 16. 

Instances by child* 
Gontalo: CAR 
Lauri: TV 
Tracey: CAN, -PY 

Context dependence: None 
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MS4H.IFICATI0M - The argument is that a sound i« * WO rd if it 
can be used in a sensible phrase. There is no constraint thst 
tna exemplification must be correct. Confer Ex. 20 wherein 
Loran exemplified the meaning of the infinitival preposition 'TO' 
by saying "numbers, one two!\ 

Ex. 38 Bob: Is 'BAD 1 a word ? 

Lauri: Yeah. 

Bob: How do you know that ? 

Lauri: Like a bad dog. 

Ba. 39 Bob: How about 'IN' ? Is »IN' a word ? 
Lorenj We go in something. 

01 tot. Uo Bob: When we say "some grown-ups", is '80MB' a word ? 

Lynette: Yes. 

Bob: How do you know ? 

Lynette: 'Cause... 'SOME' is like... some people ... some food. 

These last two excerpts exhibit good definition by highlighting the 
term in question. Lynette varies the noun 'SOME' modifies, and Loren 
keeps variable the place or thing one goes In. 

Instances by child: 

Lauri: BAD, IN, CAN 
Loren: IN, TO, THE 
Lynette: OFTEN, 80ME, THE 

Context dependence: Hone 
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SYHOKYMT - If an if s»an. the sa*. thing a. a known ^ tkm ^ 
if. is « word, since «ost examples of this class refer to the 
possessive pronoun 'HKR' and justify it . MorA Btatu , by itg ^^ 
to repine the noun 'GIRL', this category «ig ht be questioned. 
However, the identic*! argent is offered for the pair. ('BAD' 
•nd 'KAUGrrr) and ('SMALL' and 'TWY'). 

**• M Bob: How about 'HER' when we said "her baby" * is 

'HER' a word ? 

Loren: Yeah, because a her, a her girl. 

Kx. 42 Bob: i« 'small' a word t 

Uuri, i think. . . a n*U dog. . . tiny i. a word. 

Be U3 Bob: ... is 'BAD' a word ? 

Tracey: (head shake yea). 

Bob: How do you know ? Can you tell M how you know 

it's a word ? 
Tracey: Vh«n kids are naughty that .eane bad. 

Instances by child: 
Garret t: HER 

Qonzalo: HER 

Lauri: SMALL 

Lor mi i HER 

Lynett*: HER 

Tracey: BAD 

Context dependency: None 
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LEXICAL - The argument is that an item is a word becau.. on. know. 
hav bo spell it. 

Bx. H Bob: is -TO' a word whan wa say "to aat" ? I. •*>• 

a word thara ? 
Garrett: Yas. I can spall 'TO'. 
Bob! is that what micas it a word ? That you know how 

to spall it ? 
Garrett: Wouldn't ba a word if nobody would know how to 
apell it. 

Jfct. »*5 Bob; 'AHD'. is 'AMD' a word whan wa say "Boys and 

girls" ? 
Tracay: Yas. 

Bob: How do you know about that ? How do you tell ? 

Tracay: Lika... ay si star got a Bibla but wa hara two of 
them ere tha same, and ona's from ay fathar and 
one's from ay aunt, and it says 'AHD'; it says 
'LYNlf AND TRACBT. 

Tha lexical argument is lass vulnerable to confusion than are tha 
other qualifying arguments. There are two reasona: the first is that 
there are fewer homographs (e.g. "bear" [„.] and "bear" [r.]) than 
there are homonyms (e.g. "bear" [n.] and "bare" [adj.]); *ora importantly, 
learning to spall may focus attention on the printing conation as a 
asans of specifying context in the sense of defining word boundaries 
(confer experiment II in Holden and MacGinitle) . 
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Instances by child: 

Garrett: TO 

Tracey: AHD 
Context dependency: None, 
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EXCLUSION ARGUMENTS - 

Exclusion arguments hare been separated as a group because 
of their Importance in relation to pre«readars f inclusive word concept. 
If one thinks of words with an inclusive concept, there is no need to 
deny wrdhood to any sound or string of sounds. If one has a more 
nearly standard, exclusive concept of the English word, it becomes 
necessary to decide which sounds in the aural stream of utterance 
are parts of which words. I claim that one cannot justify standard 
word judgments, given the language's massive potential for homophonic 
confusion 9 without a well-developed repertoire of exclusion arguments. 

HON~COMFOUHDING - The prototypical example of this argument's 
s:*pr$ssion is Garrett's discussion of 'TV* (excerpt Ex. 15). 
I interviewed Lynette one day after Garrett 9 a argument suggested 
the non-carapounding rule to me. Finding it most contrary to the 
genius of the language, I was ready to follow up any hint that it 
might be operating for some other child. 

Bx. **6 Bob: About 'TV 1 , is that one word or two words T 
Lynette: Two words. 
Bob: If you can say something that's made up of two 

words, can that be a word by itself, or is it 

always two ? 
Lynette: It's always two. 

Bob: So if I hear something like 'COWBOY' - 
Lynette: ( interrupting me) That would be two. 
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Lynette may have taken the rule I stated and immediately applied it to 
•COWBOY', supplanting her own Judgment with my suggestion. If this be 
the caae, the justification is mine, not hers. My sense of the 
situation was other, that I was expressing an idea she recognired 
as being applicable. 

Instances by child: 
Garrett: TV 
Lynette: TV, COWBOY 

Context dependence: Rone with respect to single syllables; 
the argument is related to the verbal context in its 
tendency to deny wordhood to extended strings of 
^ syllables. 

nOM-RKOfflriTIOH - If an item is not recognized, it is not a word. 
Implied in this statement of 'not recognized' is the second 
qualification 'when uttered by itself. This argument may be inferred 
m applying in use by very young four year <Jld children who are 
willing to deny that single non-sense syllables are words. 
Sx. U7 Bob: How about 'THAW' ? Remember, we said, "My 

brother is bigger than me" ? Did you ever hear 
that word before, 'THAN' ? 
Garrett: (head shake no). 
Bob: Ho t... is it a word ? 
Oarrett: (head shake no). 
/—\ Bob; no ? 
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Witness here a paradox. Oarrett denies he ha. ever heard 'THAU', 
yet it is in the production vocabulary of nearly all children less 
sophisticated than he is. He does not recognise 'THAU* when uttered 
by itself. This paradox will be addressed in the ultimate section 
of the paper. 

Instances by child* 
Oarrettj THAN 
Lynette: THAN, -FY, -ino 

Context dependence: None 

XKCCMPLBTK MEANIHO - If an item ha. no closed meaning, it is not a 
Mord. This opaque description needs clarification; the best will 
come from examining the excerpt which requires the argument's 
existence. The argument was not stated? it is one I infer applies. 
The excerpt is Lauri's discussion of 'SIP-OF-SODA' (Ix. 13). 
Lauri's deci.ion look, like an expre..ion of an inclu.iv word 
concept with one of the medial possibilities excluded from wordhood. 
Instances by child: 

Lauri: 'OF SODA* (?) 

Context dependence: The base of this argument is that the 
item, divorced from a more extended context, is 
incomplete; its implication is that a different 
context, either extended or restricted, i. required 
to declare the item a word. 
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CONTEXT EDITING - There are no examples of tM« 

PlCS ° f this **g»*e*t appearing in 
the protocols. Since this category is the *«.♦ < 

gory is the most important of all in 
processing the aural language in » M — 

anguage in a manner compatible with the written 

language, it is worthwhile asking preciselv wh-+ u 

«6 precisely what such excerpts might 

IT" 1Bterrt ~ " Ith ' knowl ~ e - -"— -~— • 

Call hia Noah. 



Ex. k6 Bob: 



Noah: 



Remember, you've Just said, "The puppy wants to 
«t\ That sound /pi/, when we say "the puppy", 
is that /pi/ a word ? 

Of cour.. „ot. Th. .ou*d /H/ repr..^. . t leMt 
">-.. fc.urt „ ord|!j but ^ /pi/ soua4 is ^ ^ 



wcrd. 



Bob: 



Noah: 



v.u, ««. chlldr(ln told M they thought ^ ^ ^ 

»°rd; hoy do ,o u tell lt 1Jn . t , 
»« the /pi/ sou.,0 00me . rtght after the /row/i 
th. /PI/ .ound 1. p.n of t h. TOr4 .jtopj. ^ .' 
.ound e« only b. W of „,, vord , t , ^ 

supp,,. x .^ d . see „,, /mp/ .. Vpi/ M ^ ^^^ 

Th.t /«/ .ound i. . „ ord . x c>n teU beoMM yw 

—t- .n.r 8vlng /Rmp/ . If m Mi ^ both 

tog.th.r, th. sound. wuld Mi. t h. »ord • WP pr. 
ChUd™ do not u.u.l„ tzpnBB thwelveo ?ulte so ciw ^ m ^ 



Bob: 
Noah: 
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Bob: 
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Let's rephrase hia replies to more nearly conform to the expression, 
of the ten children of this experiment: 

at. «»9 Bob: Remember, you've Just said, "The puppy wants to 

eat". That sound /Pi/, when we say "the puppy", 

is that /Pi/ a word ? 
Rbah: ho. /pi/ is in 'PUPPY' . 
Bob: well, sore children told me they thought it was a 

word; hw do you tell it isn't ? 

/PI/ could be a word, but not when it's in * puppy ' 

'cause 'PUPPY' s the word. 

Suppose I said, "See the /WHP/.../pi/ on the floor" ? 
Noah: That would be a word 'cause you waited. 

This imaginary interview's excerpt exemplifia, what I would call 
context editing. What it provides is a rule of exclusion for 
distinguishing between potential homonyms at the syllabic level. 
Tha active context may be either preceding syllables or the prosodies 
of the utterance. The closest approach to such an argument appaars 
in Lynette's discussion of the suffix '-PI': 

at. 50 Bob: When we say "puppy", do you hear the /H/ sound ? 

Is that /PI/, is that a word ? 
Lynette: Yeah... no... 1 don't think so. 
Bob: Well, how do you tell ? How do you tell when 

something like that is a word and how do you 

tell when it isn't ? 
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Lynette: Uh... 'cause... i think it doesn't sound like 

• word. 
Bob: /n/ doesn't sound like a word ? 
Lynette: Ho. 

I consider Lynette'. last argument as specious. She was uneasy when 
she claimed that/Pi/ doesn't sound like a word. Two interpretations 
are obvious here. if. possible the only /pi/ she could think of was 
W and thought of that a. a vulgar word not fit for discussion; 
note, however, that Lynette knew her alphabet a. well a, or better 
than the other children, so she was familiar with the letter '?•. 
A second interpretation, which I prefer, is that she was uneble to 
express the idea of context, and substituting an inadequate argument 
she knew was wrong, was uneasy because of her failure. 

An evaluation of exclusion rules can start free, the date 
but cannot be rooted therein. This, in fact, i. the point. The 
primary rule for choosing between conflicting arguments for 
Judging an item a word, i.e. context editing, ha. not yet been 
discovered by the ten children interviewed for the expert. The 
very groping for some such rule of conflict resolution is „*** 
in the suggested rule against forming compound words. ^ ^ 
Lynett. apparent* sense there must be some general procedure for 
deciding between alternate interpreters. Whoever wou!4 expect 
that the first trial at solving a most complicated problem should 
Prove correct , Celileo made false starts in attempting to formulate 
the law. of dynamics. Should children be expected to do much better 
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v/hen coafrottting * highly Irregular language ? 

After having defended the children 1 8 right to make inaccurate 
theories and after limiting our expectations for their first trials, 
I vould like to ask how far from being correct is the non-compounding 
rule ? It is the inverse of the correct rule, which I have called 
context editing. For example, a non-compounding rule decision is 
that COWBOY is two words because COW is a word and BOY is a word. 
The context editing decision is that COW and BOY are not words 
because they are subsumed in the word COWBOY when they occur together. 
la both cases, the conflict is resolved by denying wordhood to one 
set of terms in the conflict. Should we be surprised that monosyllabic 
^ fiords, as a class, have a more salient reality for beginning readers 

than do polysyllables ? One usually learns COW before COWARD or 
IMJALCULABLB- 



r\ 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF JUSTIFICATIONS - 

The distribution of Justifications by child is shown in 
TABLE mi. The first observation is that there are very few 
exhibitions of exclusion arguments; the second is that unquestioned 
examples of these were produced by the two children judged to be 
beginning readers and owning a standard word concept as determined 
by the checker task. The most naive of the children, Debbie and 
Tina, exhibited justifications only of- the inclusive claas. The 
seme was also true of Kevin and Ehren. Uurf'. justifications 
were comparable to those of Trecey. The general conclusion is 
that these data correlate with reading development but not i« a 
simple and direct way. The justification distribution completes 
th. last of the three classes of data collected in the experiment. 
The data of all three classes have been summarized for comparison 
in TABLE XVIII. 
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TEN CHILDREN: WiBttBUKOi OF STRATEGIES, CONFLICTS AND JUSTIFICATIONS 



GROUP CHILD 

I . Beginning readers 

LYNETTE STANDARD 
GARRETT STANDARD 



DIRECT INCLUSIVE JUSTIFICATION 
CHECKER QUERY WORD CLASSES 
STRATEGY CONFLICTS CONCEPT EX QJAL INC 



II. Ready to read 

TRACEY 

III. Non-readers 

A. LAURI 
LOREN 
EHREN 
DEBBIE 

B. TINA 

C. KEVIN 
GONZALO 



NEAR 
STANDARD 



LOW 
LOW 

MODERATE 



NO 
NO 

YES 



PHRASAL HIGH LIMITED 
PHRASAL HIGH YES 
PHRASAL ? MODERATE ? YES ? 
PHRASAL HIGH YES 



MIXED 
PHRASAL 



LOW 



SYLLABIC NONE 
SYLLABIC LOW 



YES 

YES 
YES 



5 
2 



k 
2 



? 1 5 

k 



3 
5 



? 2 

2 



/""■% 



EX, qUAL, and INC abbreviate Exclusion, Qualifying and Inclusion 
respectively. 
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EXPLANATIONS 1 

I attempt to explain the results of this experiment la terms 
of a child developing his theory of language from one which served him 
well as a speaker- auditor to one which permits comprehension of the 
written word. Whether ouch reflects the child's inarticulate thought 
processes is a moot question; at the very least , this is a convenient 
fiction for describing knowledge developing in the child's mind. 

One of the surprising results of the experiment is that 
pre-readers concept of the English word can be described as the 
Inclusive word concept: 

A WORD is what we call an utterance or any of its parts. 
Seven of eight non-readers (I include Tracey in this category) gave 
evidence that they owned such a concept. (Ehren, the eighth, was 
judged to hold such a concept by a non-coercive argument). The 
data show children to have such an idea. In opposition, one might 
argue, "But it's such a bizarre notion of a word I Where could 
children get such an idea ? There's nothing else like it- H 

On the contrary, consider these data. Some short time ago, 
I asked my daughter, now aged 5 years and 2 months and reading DICK 
AND JANE books and DR. SEUSS, to tell me what these things were; 

7 
25 

316 

27U 
a 2 
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EXPLANATIONS 2 

My daughter responded, as I uncovered each it a* in this list from my 
notebook, that it was a number. The '2' in the context of '27k' was 
also Judged a number. I can not argue that all children learn to 
count before they learn the alphabet. I suspect that many do. About 
her judgments, my daughter was very certain. I would cite her 
judgment that each of these represents a number as an example of a 
strongly-held theory. 

Now contrast her responses for the following items under a 
similar theory, which she owned sufficiently strongly to make the basis 
of her judgments but which, as she indicated by her hesitations and 
corrections, she held to be a suspect theory: 




Miriam first judged «B' to be a word. «TLX' was a letter string of which 
she could not decide the wordhood. *B\ within the context of *QBA\ 
she judged a letter, not a word. Thereupon, she decided that »B\ 
standing alone, was also a letter and not a word (altering hew previous 
Judgment). Miriam declared 'TX3C' a word (is Telex a word ?). 'CAT' 
she confidently asserted to be a word. 'A' she opined was a letter, 
could be both. -C was both a letter and a word (and indeed, 'see* 
and 'sea' are words). 
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EXPLANATIONS 3 

If the child has no command of those lexical facte by which 
we distinguish 'C and 'see' and 'sea' and if he has no articulate 
idea of context as excluding the word status of syllables, how 
profound must be that slough of confusion in which his concept of 
the English word is mired. Consider the names of letters and numbers 
shown in TABLE XIX; how much confusion can they generate ? Ultimately, 
if one imagines that every monosyllabic word in English whose sound 
appears as a constituent of some polysyllabic word participates in 
the same homophonic confusion, it must be a miracle that children 
understand anything at all : 

Disinclined to accept miracles, I look for another 
explanation. I recall, after the end of the last great war, riding 
down the highway and trying to make sense of a series of signs: 

HE SAW THE TRAIN 

AND TRIED TO DUCK IT 

KICKED FIRST THE GAS 

AND THEN THE BUCKET 
USE BURMA SHAVE. 

I had no trouble with the last line, but the penultimate was quite opaque, 
About to run into a train, a man might step on the gas pedal so hard one 
could say he kicked it. But why did he kick the bucket ? How would 
that help him beat the train ? 

Suppose one of my tost utterances had been: 
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TABLE XIX 



ALPHABET 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 



P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

X 

Y 

Z 

NUMBERS 

1 
2 
3 
U 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 



Summary: 



HOMOPHONES FOR COMMON SYMBOLS 

LITERAL WORD HOMOPHONES 
A 



DIGIT NAME. WORDS 
ZERO, OH 

ONE 

TWO 
THREE 

POUR 
PIVE 

SIX 
SEVEN 
EIGHT 
NINE 



BE, BEE, BEA (NAME) 

SEE, SEA 

DEE (NAME) 

-Y (DIMINUTIVE SUFFIX) 

GEE (WHIZ) 

EYE, AYE 

(BLUE) JAY 

KAY (NAME) 

EL (ELEVATED TRAIN) 



OH, OWE 
PEE, PEA 

QUEUE (UNFAMILIAR) 
ARE 

TEA, TEE 
YOU, EWE 

EX (TO CROSS OUT) 
WHY 



OH 
WON 
TO, TOO 

FOR, FORE 



ATE 



of 26 letters: 
of 10 digits: 



Have'Vle^t tCn t™ *™ 8 Which «• «*■; 
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^Earp drew his gun and kicked the bucket" . 
and you had been the subject (or should I say victim 7 ). Surely 
a literate adult would parse this syllable string in the standard 
manner which the printing convention indicates, if i asked you 
tether 'KICK' was a word, what would you say ? Perhaps: "I know 
teow to spell if, -I used it before"; "it mean, to push hard with 
the foot"; «i can say, 'He kicked the football' "; "w. can inflect 
it for number and tense", if m would go so far „ tQ ^^ 
the immediate verbal context, you might argue that 'KICK' is 
distinct fro. 'AHD' and 'THE' (both of which are words) and so it 
pretty much stands alone. But what does it mean ? isn't that what 
*om. are all about ? Shouldn't meaning relate to word Judgment ? 

Ho. Mot alway.. Mot in this case. On 'KICK THE BUCKET , 
Water's Third International Dictionary stand, mute, the editors of 
the Oxford English Dictionary offer their speculation, under 
'BUCKET' 10 . The image from which the phrase probably derives it. 
waning, that of a slaughtered pig dangling by it. feet from a beam 
(or bucket) while its blood drains, is lost in the antiquity of the 
language. What child would know that history t None, a n*br of 
children would know that to 'KICK THE BUCKET' means to die. 

What I »ean to imply by this example is that children learn 
the oral language as a collection of idioms from vhich they gradually 

10. OED, VOL. I, p. 1150 col. 2, under -BUCKET' sub. 2 
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abstract the roots of meaning, (dependent on the frequency of 
occurrence, of the 'word' and their distribution across a variety 
of verbal contexts). Ut m. try to connect thi. view of language 
acquisition with the pre-reader.' Inclusive word concept: 

A WORD is what we call an utterance or any of it. parts. 
What a WORD means is the meaning of the largest unit that 
ha. a .pacific meaning known to the child (wherein 
the'large.t unit' i. a local collection of .yllable.), 
e.g., 'KICK THE BUCKET dominate, the smaller unit., 
'KICK' and 'BUCKET', so its specific meaning obliterate . 
the semantic content of the included 'word.'. 

If 'KICK TOE BUCKET' i. a word in the .en.e I have Ju.t described, i. 

•KICK' any the less . meaningful word , No. For that Judgment depend. 

upon its use in other contexts and requires a context independent 

decision. If 'puppr 4 . a word ln the ^ ^ ^ /r/ ^ ^ 

Ibbm a word ? The performances of the children in this experiment 
are comparable to the. of an English literate adult confronted with 
idioms. The difference is one of nomenclature. W. u.e the word 
'idiom- to describe a phrae. such as 'KICK THE BUCKET' becau.e we 
have a more restrictive concept of the English word. 5of that the 
use of the structure described is adequate for the child's experience 
of the language as an oral/aural medium. 

If a child's primary experience of language, a. communication 
is .o dominated by idiom a. x have portrayed it and if, a. the re.ult. ' 
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of thia experiment ahow, the child' a word concept la ineluaiwe, 
what would be the appropriate reaponse for a child confronted by 
the checker taak ? Specifically, let ua aak what data from this 
experiment and otherwherea related to the checker taak we ahould 
try to explain. Fro* this experiment, two reaulta: 

1. the exiatence of phraaal and ayllabic atrategiea. 

2. the different patterna of judgment found in utterances 1 

through 6 (minimal functor effect) and in utterancea 
7 through 12 (definite functor effect). 

I aiao addreaa an anomalous result reported by Holden and MacOinitie: 
"...'the book ia in the deak' waa aegmented aa 
■^ ' th « book / i« in / the desk', perhapa aa a result of 

spontaneously imposing a rhythmic pattern on the utterances... 

"...the child's sensitiTity to the rhythmic aapecta of 
an utterance may indeed influence the way he segments it...." 

n . . .whether some responses are in fact based en rhythm 
and what charaeteriatics of the sentence, the ehild and the 
experimental situation increase the likelihood of such 
responses are questions that remain to be inreatigated. . . . " ll 

Let the discussion proceed from this question: how do you knew what is 
important in hoard language ? One knows what is important either 

11. Child's Conception of Word Boundaries, p. 55U 
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because it is topical or emphaeixed. Contrasts 

Tha bird flan by the window. 

The bird flaw through tha window, 
Tha paint of thia example i» that function worda are rarely emphasised 
but that, when important, they are emphasized by the obvious mechanisms 
of the language, e.g., stress, intonation. Imagine that you don't know 
how to read an* that you hare a very liberal, i.e. inclusive, word 
concept, would you not assume that words are whatever is important in 
an utterance ? I call this the emphatic strategy of interpretation 
and claim it explains the rhythmic sensitivity cited by Hainan and 
MaeGinitie. Rhythm, no less than stress and intonation, is a powerful 
^ force for emphasis in English. Contrast, for example, these precipitate 
anapests of Byron: 

"The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold...." 
with tha diurnal anapests of Blake: 

"Ah, Sun P lower, weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the Sun...," 
I find it very easy to ignore those little words between tht accents in 
Byron's verses, but Blake's slower rhythm invests every syllable with 
importance, if the child's word concept is .. liberal as I have de.cribed 
it and if his interpretive strategy is emphatic, how could one not expect 
rhythm to profoundly affect his judgment ? 
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If you undertake counting words, depending on the level of 
analysis counted you will either declare erery sound a word (a. Kevin 
and Gontalo did) or you will count only the emphasized semantic units, 
hovever you perceive them under the tangled influence, of your own 
understanding and the prosodies of the presentation (so the other 6 
non-readers seemed to do). I find both the phrasal and syllabic 
strategies make sense given the Inclusive word concept. 

Why did the functor effect appear only in utterances 7 
through 12 ? Utterances 5 and 6 were very hard for the children to 
repeat. For example: 



Bx. 51 



Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 

Kevin: 

Bob: 



"Bad sen often kick small dogs". 

Men often. . . always kick small. . .nah. 

Let me say it again. "Bad men often kick small dogs' 

Men often kick small dogs. 

You want to say it one more time ? 

Bad men. . . awful ? 

Often. 

Often kick small dogs. 

Very good. You want - 

(interrupting) Men 

I'll teU you what, Kev. . . . Let's try it over again. 
"Bad men often kick small dogs". 

"Bad men often kick small dog." (and taking checkers) 
/bad /wm /OFTEM /kick /small /boos /. 
The number of omissions and changes in words showed how BU ch trouble 



Kevin: 



ill 



r^ 
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tb. ehiidm, „p.rl.nc.d in r.pr.ducin« « So « ^.^ B ^ r ^ Tyl , 
Th.t nry difficulty of th. utf„nc. Ud t „ „ ^^ „, ^^ 
»f .11 tb. .i.„„t. of th. „„t«,c.. It i. t0 ^ .^^^ fMt 
that I ..crib, th. „du«d .ontr.,t o.t»« th. p.rfor™„„ of th . 
o»lldr.n rtth pnr M u ^ syll . bic itw|-fta , OT utt „ me . s 1 
tbro^ 6. CbUdr.n en count ,,. cont , nt lt— , f ^ ^^ ^ 

you 4.^ th . y „„„.„„„ t|WB ^ ml ^ ewmt ^ muftsa ^ 

.!-.«. of „h.d*.d . tructOT . H „ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ? 
Ho. Let us proceed to do so. 

The conclusion we h.v to explain the functor effect ere: 

1. the Inclusive word concept. 

2. the emphatic strategy for deciding whet in en utterance 

1» * word. 

3. th. „otl.n th.t . child's l eMniDg of j.^^ u 

profoundly enters on Idiom, fro. » hlch .„.„,„, (a§ 
•dult. und.rn.nd th.„) „. *,. tTKtai hmi on {h>lr 
r»i».t«d oocurr.no. in v«rlou. idiCM. 
Thl. 1-t point n..d. . uttl. m P robln«. » -ultl> 
'ocu, on ■«*.. the. root, of mmla , „ cmt .„ ef .^ ^ 
.bout function ,ond. , e „. lder th . ^ ,,. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
of tb.t phr... WU occur „ lt h th. g „. t .. t ^^ ^ ta ^ ^ 
vriou. c.nt«t. , Hot th. confntl„ . w , tat tlle „.„„, , f ^ 
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idioms, the variablized portion being filled by a content word and 
the idiomatic residue usually represented by catenations of the 
function words. The striking characteristic of function words is 
that there are, relatively, so few of them in comparison with the 
numbers of content words in English. Word count data from Wepman 
and Haas (1969) for the production vocabularies of six year old 
children establish their ubiquity. The rank ordering within the 
thousand most frequently used words for the function words of this 
experiment is the following: 

ASD 1 

THE 3 

A 5 

TO 6 

IN 1U 

HER 23 

OF 27 

CAN 1*6 

THAN — (not appearing) 

I conclude that these function words in all their idiomatic combinations 
are very well known to the children and that the total number of combi- 
nations for all function words is small. Why is the point important ? 
If attention flows to those parts of an utterance with greatest potantisl 
for disambiguation, must it not rest at the loci of contentives ? A 
content word can tell you which one out of a million such it is; a 
string of function words will tell which one of a thousand it is. 
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Pursuing thl. point further, if one considers semantic context, how 
much nor. nearly redundant are the function words. For example, 
contrast: 

THB B0Y8 SWIM POOL. 

THI BOYS SWIM Ilf THB . 

How .any more ways are there to complete the second example than the 
first, from the 'all -together' to the 'Zuider Zee', it i. much 
easier to infer 'in the' from BOYS, SWIMMIRO, and POOL than it is to 
infer 'POOL' from the boys swimming. Disambiguation is the reflation 
of waging in an utterance. What more potent force is there for 
emphasis in an utterance than meaning ? None, I would say. if a 
child assumes in a diacusaion he will apply his label 'word' to wh.t 
is emphasised i„ the utterance, should he not center his word Judgment. 
on contents t Such, I believe, is a fair description of the f^tor 
effect. 

What about the syllable counting strategy 7 How does one 
explain that? Think of the teaching in kindergarten. The primary 
reading-readiness skill being taught these children was the letter to 
sound correspondences. This was one of the teaks they confronted 
every day in their work books. The point is that thl. analysis of 
letter, and .ounds focus.ed the children's attention on the minutest 
elements of the language. Gonxalo must kn, believed them very 
i-portant. Kevin, in attempting to read, pronounced the sound of 
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EXPLANATION 12 

each latter end read no words. He was obviously convinced that 
letters and their individual sounds were the key to gaining conmand 
of the language. 

An alternative explanation is that the syllabic strategy 
represents a more primitive response to the task than the phrasal. 
The children employing the syllabic strategy would then be judged so 
unsophisticated that they rarely complicated their idea of the task 
by connecting the idea of meaning with the concept of words. 
This interpretation would be compatible with the fact that the 
justifications of Kevin, Gonzalo, and Tina (who most exhibited the 
syllabic strategy) were dominated by arguments of the Inclusive 
class* I prefer the former interpretation to this one, for reasons 
which will be evident shortly, but find no data in the results to 
exclude the latter interpretation. 

The perspective Just described is what I call the IDIOMATIC 
theory of language. If a child's behavior is described by the 
phrasal or syllabic strategies and an Inclusive word concept, I 
would say that his ideas embody such a theory. Bote that this is a 
possible child f s theory of language. It may or may not reflect the 
reality of language. 

The primary failing of the Idiomatic theory is that it is 
partial; it by no means covers all the data of the experiment. Consider 
the extensive conflict between explicit and implicit judgments. Consider 
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Lauri'a denial that 'OF SODA 1 is a word and tha frequent denials 
that function words are words. How art thasa to be explained ? 

Children's experience of language is at least of two kinds: 
first, the language is experienced as a tool of cowwnication (the 
idiomatic theory generally describes their contact with language in 
this aspect); secondly, children experience language as a topic of 
instruction, both formal and infernal. I advance to cover this 
aspect of the child's experience what I call the AGCBIEGATE theory 
of language. This is a second child's theory of language. Under 
this theory, the language is composed of independent things, called 
•words', each of which means something by itself. There are also 
things you can say that mean nothing, e.g. 'OHOC'; those are not 
words. There are other sounds you use when you talk or put words 
together, e,g. 'OF', but they also are not words because they are 
not meaningful. 

The primary characteristic of this view of language is that 
the idea of meaning is context free. Secondly of note is the major 
nominal bias of the theory, i.e. words that are meaningful are 
usually things. This is an artifact of the child's experience and 
not a matter of logic. This characteristic may explain Lauri's denial 
that 'OF SODA' is a word even though she admits that 'SIP' and 'SIP 
OF SODA' are words. Consider this contrast: 

I'll go today. 
I'll go by sundown. 
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One would expect that a child with a limited Inclusive word 
concept would admit that 'TODAY* is a word and deny that > BY 
8UHD0W1P is a word* Since the criteria by which a sound is 
judged a word are either that it means something, by itself, or 
might be a name, if this is the theory by which direct judgments 
of wordhood are made, the source of hemophon 4 c confusion is 
explained • But why is homophonic confusion not a problem in 
children* s interpretation of an utterance ? Because they 
understand the spoken language as idioms ♦ 

Hote also that although these theories of language are 
distinct, there is no prohibition against their coexistence, or 
even against words, learned as meaningful entities, being substituted 
as elements in the variable slots of idioms-become-phrases. Thus, the 
two theories of language may communicate with each other . Why, then, 
do they not conflict ? The aspect in which they are incompatible is 
their criteria for wordhood, and children are not challenged in normal 
discourse to address at all the question of what a word is. But when 
children are challenged to judge wordhood by different techniques, 
each tapping the judgment of different theories, the theories do 
conflict, as the results of this experiment demonstrate. A second 
difference between the theories is that in the Aggregate theery words 
are units of meaning which m*y be assembled into other units of 
meaning without losing their integrity, e.g., the word 'SODA 1 may 
become part of the word f SIP OF SODA' and contribute its signification 
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to '8IP OF SODA'. Contrast thl. aggregation of meaning with th , 
semantic obliteration of subsumed meaning in idioms, ., g . the 
meaning of 'KICK' is obliterated in 'KICK THE BUCKET. 

The word concept embodied in the Aggregate theory is 
compatible in the main with the more catholic Incluaive woM 
concept. The standard word concept is different. Let me describe 

it thus* 

STAHDARD WORD COBCEPT: 

Meanings are what's important in heard language. I„ 
written or printed language, knowing what 'words' are is also 
important. A word is scmething you know ie a word (there are 
several ways you can tell if an item is a word or not). If 
you decide something is a word, it can't be part of another 
word at the same time. What you are talking about or reading 
helps you tell whether a sound is part of one word or another. 
The standard word concept distinguishes between the heard and read 
language, adopts the word concept embedded in the written history of the 
language, and imposes it upon the idiomatic basis of the heard lemgmege. 
Why does this change take place; why does it occur at this point i. the 
development of the child's understanding of language t The resolution 
embodied in the standard word concept is required because the Idiomatic 
theory of language, adequate for the comprehension of utterance, fails 
in the written language, it fails, not because there are no idioms i„ 
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written language, but because the prosodies which disambiguate the 
hemophonic ambiguities of utterance are entirely eliminated from 
the written language. It is at this point that the burden of 
disambiguation must be carried by other mechanisms: the one I 
propose is context editing, baaed on the abandonment of the Inclusive 
word concept. This abandonment occurs by adoption and restriction 
of the Aggregate theory's word concept (consider again whether the 
prohibition against compound words is so bad an intermediate theory). 
Notice that Tracey, who has nearly achieved a standard word concept 
as reflected in her performance on the checker task, still gives 
evidence of the Inclusive word concept in her responses to direct 
question. This reflects the lag between developing an operational 
concept, one adequate to the task, and articulating that concept's 
description for its application to a second taak domain. Tracey was 
also one of two children (the other was Garrett) who used lexical 
recognition as a Justification for deciding that an item waa a word. 
I conclude that in our society at this time it is the confrontation 
of text, i.e. the challenge of learning to read, that is the crisis 
forcing integration of word concepts and the development of 
exclusion rules for disambiguation to replace the information lost 
when utterances are stripped of prosodies in the written language. 
This argument concludes the Word Concept Integration Theory, which 
is my theory of the development of children's theories of language. 
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Hew dM« the Werd Concept Integretiea Theory relate te 
reading ? Hit a cemplete theery ef readiag ia cenflict with ethers T 
Is it a partial theery ? Or aa alternate description which may be 
largely compatible with other theories ? 

Aay learaiag theory has at least three facets t a theory of 
the domain; a portrayal of the ignorance of the neophyte; and aa 
explanatioa of why learning is both possible and aoa-triyial. The 
word Concept Integration Theory can be an adequate theory of reading 
oaly if it satisfactorily meet, these criteria. The strength of the 
theory ia in its portrayal of the ignoraace of the neophyte; that is 
what the body of this paper, Results and discussion, is about. 
r\ Because the syllable is a linguistic unit accessible to children, to 

■oat from the age of k on, and words are made of syllables, it is 
possible to ask what children think about words and wordhood, to 
examine their confusions and non-standard theories. Contrast this 
fact with any attempt to probe children's concepts of the phoneme; 
since many children, as old as seyen years, are unable to segment 
phonemes from the aural stream of discourse, since they are not 
consciously aware of phonemes, it is not sensible to ask them what 
they think about them. Thus children must be seen as empty-headed, 
and their thought, and ideas can not be considered. The learner as 
thinker is left out of the description of the learning process. 

Let us follow Harris Sayin (l 9 72) in hi. meta-theoretical 
^ discussion of our understanding of reading: 
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"... Practically all discussions of learning to read 
M .u~ that the child al^ady p^™ 8peecl| „ a wquwce 
of phone-s and that the heart of learning to read (at least 
•t the beginning, in the CAT-RAT-HAT staged is quite simply 
Uaraing which letter, of the alphabet correspond with which 
phoneys, if he .aster, the system of letter-phone.., 
—ociations, then the child will know everything he need, to 
know except for the tredtwmt of irregular for*....." ^ 
Contrast the poverty of this view of the pre-reader.' ig.ora.ce with the 
richness of the portrayal of the Word Concept Integration Theory, it i. 
preci.ly the inattention to the intellectual structure of the pre-reader.' 
concepts which so confounds those who try to explain why so much of early 
education ». t b . d . voted to ^ .^ of ^^ ^ ^^ ^ 

difficulty the prevailing theory has in explaining both easy .ucce.se. 

**d surprising failures: 

"... -W children learn to read quickly and effortl.s.iy. 
However, and perhaps surwri.i ng i y , glven the ^^ 8imflicity 
of the skill of reading, large nu^er. of apparently aomal 
children do not learn to read, or learn only after an inordinate 
Mount of ins true tioAe.ee" ^ 
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the prevailing theory of the skill of reading fails 
to account satisfactorily for the observed patter, of difficulties. 
This theory fails to identify a co^on.nt of the skill that is 
demonstrably lacking 1. each child who doe. not learn to read." * 

12. What the Child Know. About Speech Whea H* «♦.,.♦. * r 

PP. 319 - 320. ^ Vm * B He 8tart * to l*f* to Read, 
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The Word Concept Integration Theory argue, that there ia such a 
component and that it 1. reflected in the child'. Judgment, about 
wordhocd. The delineation of that component i. admittedly .peculative. 
I .unmarite the .peculation thu.: the pre-reeder«. co.prehen.io. of 
the heard language i. dominated by an idiomatic or top-down proce.. 
of undemanding wherein high level meaning, obliterate competing 
-earning, of lower level element, [thi. mu. t be the caee if children 
under.tand .peech de.pite the mae.ive potential of Bngli.h for 
intra-word homophonic confueion]} to comprehend text, the child «u.t 
build up meaning fro. individual element., a different proce... i* 
contract with .peech production, where hi. own intention guide, him 
in the building of an utterance, the child doe. not know the meaning 
r\ of a reading before he aaaemble. it. in.te ad of pro.odlc. aiding 

in defining meaning, a. m heard language, the .pecification of 
pro.odic «u.t be deferred until the reading i. comprehended. Tni. 
.pecification become, an additional puwle becauee of pervaeive, 
int~n-word homophonic confu.ion. E.cape from the.e confute come, 
in learning the .tandard word concept; through re.tricting the 
meaning-centered, Aggregate word concept by rule, of excln.ioa 
[including, eapeolally, „ ord .^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 
explain, why learning to read .hould be hard. 

How can it be that learning to read .ometime. appear, to be 
•o ee.y t Beyon^th* .factor, of native, en****** ** nUm^t** i. 
in thie, child', te****.^.!.^ ^ dieentang^ ^ 
child himaelf may engage u>*t»m* we ( never notice. „ The mi*^ 
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anecdote of an analagoue caee exemplifiea the point. Six .oath, ago 
I attempted introducing ay children to Pig Latin ( a word traaa formation 
vm Savin diacuaae. « la the context of ^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

pre-readera Gibson and Levin' 'recommend a. an aid in developing .kill, 
in eound aegmentation) . Hy aon, a reader, caught on fairly rapidly oto 
the transformation ( initial non-vocalic phoneme, are .tripped from 
word., blended with an /e/, and utter* after the re.idu. of the word 
fro. which they came, e.g., 'thia example' become, 'i-they example-aey') 
My daughter, a non-reader, ahowed no good eucceee. Though .he waa 
capable of atrippiag ui tui ph 0wm „ from word , t h#r ^ utu 

productiona were Halted to a few one or two word phraeea, e.g. , 

iriam-May (her aaae ia Miriam), ot-aay e-«ay. Recently (ah. i. a 
beginning reader now), Miria. produced a well foiled, perfectly 
executed Pig Latin aentence; •eddy-day, illWay ou-yay et-gay e-«ay 
an-hay utter-bay ife-kaey'. Hot aware of any intermediate etage 
•ad aatoniahed, I naked her who had been teaching her Pig Latin. 
She replied, "I've been teaching myaelf. i»re been practicing in 
my Mind." 

The lea 8 t developed part of the Word Concept Integration 
Theory is it. theory of the domain, the subject to be learned. Implicit 
in this paper has been the view that when we refer to reading we mean 
a skill many people exhibit for making aense of a atring of a aet of 
specific marks on some medium and that to exhibit the skill you must: 

13. What the Child Knows About Speech, p. 322. 
1U. The Psychology of Reading, p. 552. 
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1. discriminate between 26 different symbol., the letters of 

the alphabet, and their variants. 

2. use the convention; tnat specs between string, of symbols 

•«g-*at t.e set of letters into eMments which are 
individually aeaningful. 

3. connect letter strings, wor4s, you read with warnings you 

know. 

"t. aaaaabi. unit, of meaning tT m group . of yortg 

5. .abominate poa.lble .ound-bued eonfu.ion. to dl..»blgu.tlo B 

by th. conventional repr.wnt.tlon of wort., 1... !^ eU 
wort -..flnltlon uta. priority ov.r „*,„,... of rouIld ,. 

6. .ubortlnat, waning a...*!;- to r. P U=«*.t of .l w „ tU 

waning. In M ,uenc.s racognlaed u idiom. . 
»i. 1. . ratnar -everyday, view of ^ „,, mu cf ^^ ^^ 
But won't it do for begins , T bell „ w u „ m ^^ ^ ^ 

.1* r.fi«t daaUng with «o.ptlo.u condition,. Subta... thrw «, 
four ara th. wi, b... of 1<ar>llng „ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

in oo-on, and to huc th. «. dagraa, th. ,robl M of oonnactlng th. 
.paiUng of wort, to wartng. th«y *now. Biff.^., u ,. rfOTMJle „ 
by indlviduai ohiidran wouid than aalnly M(lKt Mt „ m „ ^ ^ 
Ungui.tlo „d oogmtix. .opM.tic.tlon, by Hngui.tic .opM.tlc.tio. 
I mm th.ir having . .uffici.„tly davaioprt id., of Ungwg. to p.rrtt 
th.ir undergoing of th. Urn of wading; by cognitive .ophl.tio.tion 
I mm their having auffici.nt wntel control for „.*„, trmck of „,. 
lexical, .ur.! ni SMantl0 .^^ ^^^ 
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The Word Concept Integration Theory is subject to criticism 
in three main ere-: it avoids the question of the interaction of syntax 
and wordhood; it does not establish that knowing what words are i. a 
necessary condition for learning to read; it doe. not relate itself 
directly to any broader perspective on cognitive development. The 
first and last criticism, implicate issues beyond the scope of this 
discussion. The second point can be addressed thus: if you know what 
a word is, if you understand the task of reading as I have Just described 
it in subtask. three and four, if you are not easily confusible, the. 
learning to read reduces to the simple task of the 'prevailing theory'. 
Since the idea of reading I present is simple, if the child can keep 
track of hie thoughts, viewing language in term, of the standard word 
concept is sufficient for minimising the difficulty of learning to read. 
Learning to read should take time to the extent that a lot of specific 
additional knowl^lge must be acquired; this statement is true whether 
children must learn the spellings of many words or system, of l.xical- 
Phonetic correspondence. There i. no prohibition that the appearance 
of reading can not be created by someone with a non-standard word 
concept. One would expect such a 'reader' to sound out syllables in 
sequence with a reading nearly devoid of prosodic expression and sign, 
of comprehension. If it is learning to read, in our society, that 
drives the devlopment of the standard word concept, we should not be 
surprised to find children pass through such a phase of reading 
devlopment; we should expect it to be the norm. The question, then, 
of whether a standard word concept is necessary to exhibit reading 
-kill can be seen as decidable in r.l.tion to what kind, of performance. 
are Judged to be reading, if o.e must be able to cope with idioms and 
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f^ resolve homophonic confusions, the standard word concept i. * 

necessity for learning to read. Such would not be Decenary with 
basic readers writtea, as most are, to circumvent these linguistic 
confusions, if one accepts as reading a/ sombie-like utteramce of 
a passage without requiring comprehension, the standard word concept 
is not necessary for learning to read. 

A final question to address in evaluating the Word Coacept 
Integration Theory is its demand for exclusivity, its competition 
with other theories of reading. For any complex process, there may 
be a .altitude of descriptions at different levels of conceptual 
organisation, each of which may be fruitfully applied to advance 
our grasp of the many faceted process that is the mind at work. For 
example, it may be the case that the view of phonemic segmentation 
*s a precursor of reading readiness propounded by I.abelle Liberman 
(1972, 1973) describes a central state difference between those 
children who are reading ready and those who are not so. (This does 
not, of course, imply that that theory explains the problems children 
have in learning to read). The area in which theories of different 
level, of conceptual organisation compete is the area of application. 
For example, in mixing chemicals, or making ioup, one rarely need 
worry about quantum mechanics, though all three of these levels of 
description might validly apply to the same process. For theories 
of reading, the application is pedagogy, of which Savin notes: 

"... What is important for the teaching of reading, 
however, is not whether phonemes play any part at all in 
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«P~ch perception, but whether they play «y conscious 
(or potentially conscious) part . ^ #th#rj that la ^ 
aey s the child ean be aware enough of thea to make any 
sense of the things hie teacher tells hi«....» l * 
Learning to read require, making Judgment, about language. Jt i. 
««ential that teacher and child be able to discus, in .utuaUy 
comprehended term, what both think. I believe the Word Concept 
integration Theory provide, a way for teacher, to conceive of the 
child's knowledge and its nonsal path of develops. This i. the 
quintessential value of the Word Concept Integration Theory. 



15. What the Child Knows About Speech, p. 323. 
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- *»«*«««. = hlWw ^ for thelr ^^ ^ 

<«««..«« Pr .. Mn .. rw . . dduc . ln wlouj ^^ ^^ 

y.«„ «.. ,„.„.,.„ m „.. eonMrT . r . of th , mi u 

mtu ». t„„ „ oth „ a .. erl , tlon of tfc€ ^^ ^ 
— of «. .^ rlMnt . ^ u ls , uMm ob>erTMioB ^ ^ 
«—. » t„.t „ , OT . t ^ CMlmta ., ^ ^^ 
^ *.«.«. th.t « . houU Mt wck ^ _ <wmc 

i-u* « -*. «- t„.t „ « t . u ..^ „ lth cho]Ai 

of k»owl«4g. th.t can b. ±n..rt.,i <- k .. 

in hi. , „. '"^ "-"—MW**. 

1. «• — i. a co^Ucu* ttnetm h . „ ^ ihouU ^ ^ 

- - «.. A. t„ch.„, „. can „„„ to ^^ ^ ^ 
with two thing, of .wirtX, gr..t „!».. 

». fir.t — —— . « «n ^rtu th. chn. u . „t of n m . 

- — . *>, -«*. . M oh ,o w th. ^ n of «. ^ „ JZ 

-t . cm... TO . b ^ for d „ criMng ^ ^ ^ J~ 

i^ u m «, TOrt8 .^ ^ _ ^ ^ ^ 

sounds and gradually »«n < t A1 _ 

"■•*«» xne second resourc* **■«.._.. 
can offer J* . — .* ^ "»wurc« teachers 

typical of the concepts they exesmlify h, . 

Piliy - ** r «««Pl«, If a child's 
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»«o i« polyayllabic, what could be a better example for him of the 
AiUiwtion bttn« vord and ayUable than his own name is ? My 
tin*** i m also suggests that the beat example for a concept nay 
/<»- cc^i^ably from on. child to another. The way the child will 
ultlmtaly understand the concepts i. through confronting decision. 
of bother something is an exa.pl* of one concept or another. For 
oso*la, • notfias that there are idiem. a. well a. words and phrases, 
M» child td* t hare to decide whether 'jump in the lake' was more 
Uta 'Sic* the bucket- or 'sip of soda'. Through such processes a. 
thaw, the child will gradually sharpen his own definition of the 
conaept vMose name he already knows. Teachers may hope to proride 
the chlM with a aiU,u rich in exemplary data of the ccnc.pt. the 
child trill avsntually infer. 

Ut me attempt to suggest some activities that weuld 
support lo-^ng the kind, of concepts the results of this experiment 
sho« to b, inpertant. I believe learning must be seen for most people 
•• ^«^not M « .nd i„ ltaalf . w , ^ ^ ^ important 
Physical activity is for children. These observations and the 
impcrtmc® m all attach to having fun make me suggest a series of 
games paopla night play to involve children with language in ways 
that *<» help iMd them to insight. I do not defend these games as 
bei*g pBrtielwly engaging, I offer them *. example, of the kind, 
of eoneerao one .hould have in the hope that other, with a richer 
itKjgixuAtioa will improve them. 
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If there is a major, theory-independent conclusion to draw 
from this experiment, it is that function words ara different from 
contant words. Although wall interpreted by children, function words 
ara lass likaly to be considered words despite their great frequency 
of occurrence. Because they are not meaningful standing alone, e.g., 
'THAT means nothing by itself, the most convincing demonstration of 
the wordhood of functors is knowing how to spell them. Witness 
Garrett's comments about 'TO' in Ex. kk. But what is the best way 
of isolating function words for lexical recognition ? Tracey's 
recognition of 'AND' in Ex. I»5 nay serve as a model for lexical 
recognition of function words where children don't know how to 
^ spell others. Specifically, bracketing the function word with well- 
known names is what Tracey's discussion suggests. The first two 
games depend on the salience of nhildren's given names to isolate 
function words fro* their Immediate verbal context. 

YOU BE THE BOSS - Within a small group, children take turns reading 
a command for the remaining children to perform. The command is 
formed by the 'BOSS' selecting three cards, two with names of children 
in the group and the third with a function word on it, forming them into 
a phrase, and reading it. The BOSS controls the order of terms, and this 
matters for asymmetric relations, but the arbitrariness of selecting 
names by cards prevent, imbalance in the game. When the BOSS fail, to 
make or read a command, be is replaced. Any child whose name is not 
recognised becomes the next BOSS. If the function word 1. not read, 
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1*. BOSS 1. c„ „ n ., n „ t ln th , TOrMl n<fmet ot turo t>ktng 

Th. *U . chlM vould !.„, ,«_ , u<!h , gm u wognttlon 
of a «u Mt of ftlnctloB ¥0rd , ^ tdM ^ ^ ^^ u ^^ ^^ 

th. filing of . TOrd t , . ^ yv of r . cognlslng lt ^ t wri ^^ 

* g». couU „. l M «„ntrily .l.bor.t.d to m.k. It „„ fa, by 
Intrcducln* »o rt . ^ locatlon . „„ ^ lture (m mU ^ giTw) ^^ 

hy th. ClUr..-. pending to b. .ni,.!. „„ ^ ^ „„,, ^ 
intrciuctlo. of ma . m „ 1MM 8trtDS8j .^^ UMd m a , MUd , 
o«d, couM provid. .^x.. for al , tinguishlng ^^ ^ ^^ 
«*. fiction., f„„i tu „, mix ^. h tmmm^u (.1th, ..„, md 

«w». . m , gTO is , luila to th# 1#jt bat focMMj ^ ^ difft ^ t 

«P»a. of th. oo„t.»t .ddr.,..*. „.. of th . „,„,, of thu eiperiMnt 
I.- !»• „ .ppr.ci,tion of the p.™.!™,,. f hc-ophonlc confusion 

JBUMI. confront, th. child with th.t probU. 1, . mv ,^ u for .. 

Lot .«h child .t . t*U st«t th. »„. rtth . , MU ■ hlBim of 

J.Uyh.™ („,„. 6). Th.r. 1, .1.0 . . TO . oont^nlng . mail aMb „ 
of jollyo.^. i n th . „„, of t „. t , bl . ^ MltcUpg carij _ th< 

Child «o 1. -If fo™ . , ingl . cmmi ot thu fom . M0IT ^^ 
M*. «... '2 to Tr«. r . M ch »», t™,, g . t . tTO ^.u^^, ft- 
th. POT, •-, fro. o«mf «„. o~r.tt ro .t put four J.Uyb.*,. ln 
th. TO . Th, child™ t. k . turn. In ord.r, »d th. g « , na . vh . n th . 
rOT 1. ,«pty. Th. child™ „ 1U confront occion.ll y th. ho^phon. 
ccple. -a- „d ■„■ M d -V »d FOH'. Th. y .l U ... th. l„ l0>1 
d.atinctlon di.crW„.t.. th. digit, fro. th . , ords> th „, 3twlng t|- 
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^ HXLPIW CHUWtBt UAJW TO READ J 

discriminations they will eventually uk< bnif . en , 2 . ^ .^ w<1 
'TO' ("to hi.") a» d . TO . (« to #at ., ^ IT00 , ^ ^ <utMj)U 

fro* the interviews of thi. kind of di , t inction appeared in Garrett's 
discussion of 'CAN': 

Rx. 52 Bob: is /KABf/ a word ? 

Oarrett: /KDOf/ ? 

Bob: yah. We said, "a .other can carry her baby." 

Oarrett: Yes. /KHOf/ U a word, it is also a nai, "Barby 

and Kea". 
Bob: Do you know why TAN' is a word ? Do you know 

what kind of thing it is ? 
/■"n Oarrett: (head shake no). 

Th. third. ,„. t „„,<,„ u intmnM ^ profito a ^^^ ^ 
dlstlngui.hing htmn syll«ol.. and .ord«. 

pUy.d .It, .«„ oth.r. (I Mm lt u on . ^ , OT UmMd ^ Mhooi) 
Th. ««..„■ v. r . lon of t „. ^ ha< chIldr<i> tate ^ ^ ^ 

vith •<>•. (Tn. „«*!. t. for th . mrt , w) .. „ , ko1>4 chm ^ 
th.n «,... .ord. „, tlng th . t d „ crlptl<m <atu cemct ^ euitoM 

.ho do not too. ho. to .„U, th. .l^Ufi.4 W . t on «ou M „. tht.- 
"I - thin*,* of . .ord. It h „ „ ^ - . ru ^ ^ # 
Th. hint th. child pro**.. oo„ M o. of ^ .ort. rtrh ^ t „ u ^ 
•— V or "th. flr.t . yu . bl . ls w> . or . t|w am ^^ ^ ^ __ 
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HSLHHO CHHDWW LEAMt TO READ 6 

Th«re is no reason to exclude children's acting out tern e*pre..ion 
of the word. I expect thi. ««• to be an >M , on* for pr-reader. 
to play. Although none of the children recogni«ed the word 'SYLLABI*' 
*« I questioned the* in the interview., ln uter conversation. Lauri 
acc*pt»d the di.ti„ction b*ween syllable and word and applied it 
consistently to a broed range of words. 

A fourth activity, though not fo«al enough to be called a 
S cme and probably re.tricted to very a«aU group., i. diacua.ing 
cc^und word.. My iaag. of such a 'di.cu..ion' i. the «aaUtaU 
that children and adult, can indulge in when both are together and 
J-rtly occupied doing .<»ething else, such a. drying or playing 
trith block*. An example fro. conversation, with Tin. after the 
interview of thi. experis**, while . h . WM &«*« en , bUckbo#Td> 
rasy clarify what I have in mind: 

B». 53 Bob: Did you ever hear of . 'SHBBDOQ'? 

Tina: Yeah. 

Bob: I thought .o, but now IV, got a tricky one for 

you. I. 'COwDOQ' a word ? 

Tina: Cowdog T Yeah. 

Bob: it is ? What kind of thing is it T 

Tina: a dog that chases cows. 

Bob: could there be such a thing a. « 'KUPHAHTDOG' t 

Tina- (laughing) Ho. 

Bob: Why not ? 
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r\ HKLPIlfO CHIIDRHI LKARlf TO RSAD 7 

Tin.: B.ceu.e elephant. *re too big. . .us*. . . for a dpg 
to catch. u»ie.. th6 hUBter ^^ u ^ th- 

dog grabs it by the trunk mad pull, it a*d has 
lot. of help. 

The ultiaat. ai» of .uch di.cus.ion. would be to bring out the point 
that the formtion of compound words i. a .att.r of history, that 
the dictionary tell, you what is a compound word because it is a 
record of what people hare decided to call words. This open, the 
possibility of the children deciding in their cce«mity to for. 
new words and »ake their own dictionary. (Such would, of course, 
be a rather advanced project for pre-reeder. but sdght be quite ' 
^ engaging.) 

The four activities just described are meant to be exa«ple. 
«d should not be taken a. covering all the concept, a child should 
underhand. What is an adequate set of concepts Pro* the point of 
view of the word concept integration theory, the following concept. 
appear to cower the detain of everyday l^^guage. A child could u.e 
the word 8MWCB for a very long collection of .ound. or written 
word.. UTTERS would be defined by their ««ber.hip in the 
alphabet. HKMHMES is a useful word which -an. the set of the 
distinct sounds in the Unguage; there is no reason children can't 
u.e M 0H1*SS to refer to the .ounds the letter. «ake. SYU^ 
•re the unit, of vocaliaation in the language, be.t defined by 
example, of counting the .yll. ol e. ln well-known word., e.g. na«e.. 
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HELPING CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 8 

NA^, OOTOHnVES, ^ PolCTOKS „, good UbeU for ^^ ^^ 
Of words childr.» ua .. w „ om „ „ SM that dl , tlngulshlng betwMn 
th.„ is .*.«„ linport „ t th . t chlWren 3houid haye ^ ^ 

*"" th ' 7 "" "^ W the »- ™«- »d imokb a , be MUei , M 
contrast* .s bunch., of words with dlf f . r , nt ^ n « pU , of ..^ 
Th. » Ml „ of . p„ rM . i. d . rlv ^ ^ Us oomrome]it ^^^ ^ 
—I* of » ldlon ls not 41r60Uy derlvmbie ^ iu ^^ 
words and supersedes their m««nisgs. 

One. th. child h.s „si„ U .t.d ».. f „ the c „ TC , pts „ f , 
«—.. i. this c„. u.^., he u Clp , bl . Qf .^^^ expl „ atlo<i 
of the co.fu.ions possible. ^ ^.^ of „ ^ #f ^^ ^ 

-U. .hi. to d.,crihe .11 th. confusion, po.slhl. h.twe„ cc.pt,, 
^ h.v., „ tt „«„, . . t . logue of oo>fusiMa ^ ^ ^^^ ^ 

*- .uff.r.4. w. en h.rdl y ..peot ,»oh .ophistlc.ti.. of h. g i.nl ng 
r..d.rs, hut .. „ h . lp am by glylng thM warBingt: ^ ^ ^ 

«r. th. ... „ lght be differ8Bt , ok1Si ^ eyen ^ diffe ^ ^ 

of diff.r..t words." „. should h. sur. t. .iert childr.. to th. 
.*i.t.nc. of ho»oph..e, „d t.U th. m th.t spelli^ u th . „.„., ^ 
of distinguishing th. confu.ed item. 

Of th. t.r»s for d.scriblng l»gu^. „ h os. introduction I 
-«..., not. th. following If you try <xpU1 . lag thM ^ fn _ ntam 

- .np.ct the* to und.rst.nd, y ou will sur.1, h. dls.ppoi.^ „_„ 
pr.s..t.d with cl,.r ,x mpl . 8 of th . M „ lw of thia v#crtuiiry ^ ' 
Pr.-r..d.r will h. .hi. to cLssi* other utUr „ c . ^ ^ ^^ 
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HELPING CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 9 
With an adequate descriptive vocabulary for la.gu.ge, the child will 
be better able to formulate and articulate his growls Pledge of 
language. I have not tried to define what a WORD is. The child will 
work that out for himself. With a. extended set of .ore restrictive^ 
defined concepts, it would not particularly matter what his concept 
of . word might be, i.e. whether it be aurally, lexically or somatically 
based, because at need he would be able to refer to units of speech or 
text with oven more precision that the general word 'WORD' allows. 

To the exteat that verbal context and ambiguity have been 
important elements i. the Word Concept Integration Theory, it is a 
legitimate question to ask what can be done to help children develop 
sensitivity to context. I have no suggestions of whose value I « 
confident. I e « offer, however, some anecdotal information which 
will help li« the dimensions of the problem. 

A short curriculum at table in my home has been one of 
telling jo.es and, since my children's repertoire is quite small, 
listening to them retelling Jokes told them. The first, most 
primitive was: 

Jokester: You know what ? 
Victim: What ? 
Jokester: That's what. 
How co™u„ s the tiMe Vn regr „ tted ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

**"• " dU """ * th »' " *«*. **• id-, . Jok . u . 
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HELPING CHILDREM LEABN TO BEAD 10 
We progressed rapidly to the well known 'KNOCK-KNOCK' species of jokes 
This example may be considered the prototype: 

Jokester: KNOCK-KNOCK. 

Victim: Who's there ? 

Jokester: Boo. 

Victim: Boo who ? 

Jokest.r: Cry b.b y , cry; put ym flng „ ln ymr ^ 
». „U«t f .= t t0 foou . on ls th . t ^ Jofee hingM m ^ ^^ ^ 

- Wb „l ocnt.^. „. wtttl0B u th>t the rejponM ^ ^ ^^ 

-tu * . MBe . m . n „,. ^^ ylotin catinMM ^ ^^ ^ 

« un fM111 „ nime Blth tha qMry 1Hht) ! , j the jet uj> ^ i ^ ^ 
Pl«* Mbliralty> trops th . ylotlm lnto jaying som ^^ ^ ^ 



The children', initial reaction to the KNOCK-KNOCK Jokes was 
P^ound non-comprehension. My son be g .„ to catch on some few months 
-ter learning to read. ^ daughter , thougn 8he ±g . ^^ ^ 
even now does not understand such Jokes. The best illumination of her 
Partial comprehension comes from examining which features of jokes are 

imitated in Jokes she makes up. Here is *n ^ < , < . 

up. Here is an original Joke followed by 
two imitations: 



Jokester: KNOCK-KNOCK. 
Victim: Who's there ? 
Jokester: Olive. 
Victim: Olive who ? 
/*■**' Jokester: Ah luv you. 
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HELPING CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 11 
Jokester: KNOCK-KNOCK. 
Victim: Who's there ? 
Jokester: Pickle. 
Victim: Pickle who ? 
Jokester: Pickle you. 

Jokester: KNOCK-KNOCK. 

Victim: Who's there ? 
Jokester: Booby. 
Victim: Booby who ? 
Jokester: Booby you. 

These two examples indicate no sens* +h.+ «.w 

s*°uld be a name Th "^ * W - *« >" 

-al which lit ~ e 1S th8t " — - <~ " - ~« 

in 'Pickle' and 'Booby'. "* laCkin « 

If an appreciation of ambiguity usually dewelot>s , 

from learning to read it sho ,„ * in OUr 80Ciet * 

•s m> reaa, it should not be surnriaW + w * 
does not have a aoo* «"*rl«ing that a beginning reader 

* nave a good command of puns it fh- v 

counts, l. t lt be thi8 " "*" b ' ' — * 1- «»» Ust 

though we can she*. th» - , 8 *' * ven 

shape the environment for focus on central «.„ 
enrich it with ,0 central concepts and 

with clear examples, the true understanding that is tt 
of education i« + h « , 8 at is the «°al 

Is the result of cognitive growth and + k «. 

growth and that growth takes time. 
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CONCLUSION 

This discussion began by opposing two images of the child 
as a learner: one aa an empty bucket into whose head knowledge was 
stuffed; the other, as a person who 'hangs around until be catties on', 
The final image, occurring in the fortuitious explanation of ay 
daughter, is that of an active Intelligence who can say, " I've been 
teaching myself. I 've been practicing im my mind. " 

The section entitled RESULTS AND DISCUSSION presents a 
detailed exploration of the neophyte's ignorance, aa exposition of 
by how much the ideas of the pre-reader differ from those of the 
Shglish literate adult. EXPLANATIONS attempts, speculatively, to 
portray the child's states of knowledge and how he progresses from 
disparate Idiomatic and Aggregate theories of language to aa 
Integrated and Standard concept of the English werd under pressure 
of our society's demand that he learn to read. EVALUATION focusses 
on the strong and weak point of the Word Concept Iategratien Theory, 
the outstanding value of which is judged to be pedagogical. 
HELPING CHILDREN LEARN TO READ attempts to suggest some applications 
of the preceding ideas and some limitations. 

Why is learning to read non-trivial ? Because it requires 
a substantts.1 reorganisation of the pre-reader's understanding of 
language, which is the most important arena of experience for half 
the lifetime of a six year old child. 
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INTERVIEW EXCERPT CROSS REFERENCE 



EXCERPT PAGE CHILD 
NUMBER NUMBER 



COMMENTS 



1 
2 

3 

k 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

1U 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2k 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

3h 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
ko 
kl 

k2 

U3 
kk 

U5 
U6 



19 
20 
20 
60 

a 

62 
62 
63 
63 
61* 
& 
6k 
66 
67 
70 
70 
71 
72 
72 

7*» 
7*» 
75 
75 
76 
8o 



TINA 

EHREN 

OARRETT 

GONZALO 

TRACEY 

TRACEY 

LOREN 

KEVIN 

DEBBIE 

LOREN 

TINA 

TRACK 

LAURI 

EHREN 

GARRETT 

LOREN 

DEBBIE 

TRACEY 

TINA 

LOREN 

LYNETTE 

TRACEY 

LAURI 

TRACEY 

LOREN 

TINA 

80 DEBBIE 

81 KEVIN 

82 TRACEY 

82 TINA 

83 LAURI 

84 LYNETTE 

85 GARRETT 

86 TINA 
86 EHREN 
86 EHREN 
"88 LAURI 
89 LAURI 
#9 LOREN 

89 LYNETTE 

90 LOREN 
-90 LAURI 

90 TRACEY 

91 GARRETT 
91 TRACEY 
93 LYNETTE 
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OFTEN 

TV 

HER; direct Judgment changes checker taking. 

c onfu sion of word end sentence. 

OFTEN; it's easy to tell whet a word is. 

BIGGER 

BIGGER 

BANANAS 

BAD M*N 

SIP OF SODA 

SIP OF SODA 

SIP OF SODA 

SIP OF SODA 

SIP OF SODA 

TV; non-compounding rule. 

-PY 

-PY 

-PY 

CAN 

TO (confused with TWO) 

TO 

TO 

CAN 

CAN 

CAN 

TV; syllable counting argument. 

BAD MEN; syllable counting. 

ELEPHANTS, BANANAS, CROCODILE; accent counting. 

BIGGER; inclusive argument. 

I N; i nclusive argument 

OFTEN; possible names argument. 

-ING; a possible name is not a word. 

OFTEN; assertion argument. 

CAN; argument from mother's use. 

BANANAS 

TV; his mother taught him. 

TV; labelling argument. 

BAD; exemplifying argument. 

IN 

HER 

SMALL 

BAD 

TO; lexicel argument. 

AND 

TV, COWBOY; non-compounding rule. 
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EXCERPT PAOE CHIID 
NUMBER NUMBER 



h? 


9* 


U8 


96 


U9 


97 


50 


97 


51 


111 


52 


132 


53 
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0ARRETT 

NOAH 

N OAH 

LYNETTE 

KEVIN 

GARRETT 

TINA 



INTERVIEW EXCERPT CROSS REFERENCE 



COMMENTS 



THAN 

8HEBH)0G; COWDOO; EU5PHANTD00. 
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